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Potash Is Plentiful Now and Lower 
Priced Than Ever 


During the war when the prices on sulphate and muriate of potash 
soared, there might have been an excuse for reducing the percentage of 
potash in mixed fertilizers. 

















Today Genuine German Potash is plentiful and lower priced than ever. 
There is no longer any excuse for low-potash-unit mixed fertilizers. Many 
soils in this country have been deprived of potash for five or six years. 
They are potash-hungry and until this hunger is satisfied, these soils cannot 
produce bountiful, profit-paying crops. 

Call the attention of the farmers in your territory to the fact that potash 
is plentiful and urge them to insist that the mixed fertilizers they now con- 
tract for contain a high percentage of Genuine German Potash. 


POTASH IMPORTING 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


81 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





~GERMAN POTASH |S BEST FOR COTTON 
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BETTER PREPARATION—BETTER CROPS 


One acre of ground properly pre- 
pared for seeding is worth two acres 
that is deficient in available plant 
food and that is full of clods and 
air spaces. 

Preparation of the ideal seed bed 
involves an application of the 
proper fertilizer, if the soil is de- 
ficient in any of the available plant 
foods, and in properly discing, 
plowing and firming the soil until 
it is uniform from surface to sub- 
soil. 

Before plowing use the disc on the 


surface, cutting all trash and mixing 
it with the surface soil. This will 
eliminate clods and air pockets. 
Next plow the land, using a com- 
bined rolling coulter and jointer, so 
that all weed seeds and eggs and 
larvee of insects may be laid on the 
bottom of the furrow. Then, asa 
final preparation, use disc and pul- 
verizer in pulverizing and firming 
the soil. 

The result will be a seed bed that 


will be the greatest. asset to the 
farm and to the farmer. 


OLIVER MANUFACTURES THE CORRECT 
IMPLEMENT FOR EACH PHASE OF 
SEED BED PREPARATION 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
South Bend, Indiana 











Co-operation With 


County Agents 


The Agricultural Service Bu- 
reau of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company was 
organized before the first County 
Agent made his appearance in 
the United States. The primary 
object of the Bureau ha always 
been research. Through the 
years, valuable data have been 
gathered regarding soil and crop 
conditions in various parts of the 
country, and this information 
has been made freely available 
to all. 


The coming of the County 
Agent meant the gaining of a 


valuable ally in our research 
work. We met him on common 
ground, for we were both seeking 
the same thing—facts about the 
soil and crop needs of his county. 

In five Northern and Middle- 
West States alone, our Agricul- 
tural Service Bureau has worked 
with no less than 154 Counties 
Agents in conducting the co- 
operative fertilizer tests. The 
valuable information gained from 
these and other tests is yours for 
the asking. Consult our Agri- 
cultural Service Bureau regard- 
ing your soil problems. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


AA 





DOUBLE A’ QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 
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@ “Farms must be larger— 
so large, in fact, that each 
man will have but one job 


to do.” @ See page ro. 
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Have You a Weakness? 


@ Jeff says, “The greatest 
strength a man can have is 
to know his own weaknesses” 


" on : 
().. day a friend visited Demosthenes in his underground hut 


wherein he was wont to parade before a polished bit of steel which acted 


as a mirror—practicing gestures of oratory. 


Seeing that Demosthenes had 
shaved half his head—the other half 
abundantly shingled with hirsute— 
the friend importuned him for the 
reason; was it a masquerade or 
merely a nut idea? Friends have a 
way of butting in where others fear 
to tread. 

“Nix,” said Dem. “Nix, nein and 
not. I’m out to win the Nobel 
Prize for the best hundred percent. 
orator. As it stands now I'll fall 
about a hundred and five percent. 
shy—lI need practice. I built this 
hut in this secluded spot so that I 
would not be bothered”’—right here 
history tells us that Demosthenes 
looked darkly at his friend—‘‘but I 


find that among my other weaknesses 
I have a nasty habit of quitting right 
when I need the practice—I prome- 
nade out into the street, stand 
around the corners and look ’em 
over. It cramps my style to thus 
wander astray from my w~rk, so I 
have shaved half my head. Fora 
month and a day, at least, I am 
forced to stay in here and practice. 
*sgodstruth, I’ll make an orator yet!”’ 


\ \ HEN it came to eloquence, 


history tells us that, later and finally, 
Demosthenes had them all licked— 
he delivered the sweet effusions and 
vinegary vapors equally well—in 
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fact, folks say, his pleadings and 
arguments in the assembly were well 
nigh irresistible. 

From a weakling, with stuttering 
tongue, shortness of breath, and 
asthmatic delivery, with no natural 
genius, no power and less ability, 
Demosthenes became as a man in- 
spired, transporting his listeners into 
a kind of ecstasy from which they 
rarely recovered before he had them 
voting his way. His stammering 
pronunciation he overcame by 
speaking with pebbles in his mouth 
—standing where the great billows 
surged ashore—orating against their 
thunder like a man possessed. His 
voice he disciplined by reciting 
speeches when out of breath while 
running or climbing steep hills. 


\ \ RITERS, poets, artists, in- 


ventors, teachers, and other Mem- 
bers of the Comprehendii, have from 
time immemorial meditated, cogi- 
tated and reflected upon their weak- 
nesses—the first step toward better- 
ment and improvement. Having 
duly reflected upon their feebleness 
and insipidity, the second stride, 
history shows, was for them to in- 
trench themselves behind some sort 
of bulwark—protect themselves 
from their own infirmities. 

The greatest strength is to know 
your own weaknesses—the real friend 
is he who has courage enough to tell 
you of your impotencies. Thus, 
through loving, neighborly criticism 
we generate, evolve and bud into 
virile, robust yeomen able to re- 
bound from the assaults of a none 
too appreciative world. 

The trouble is, too few of us are 
willing to be confronted with our 
weaknesses. Those who presume to 





coach us on our frailties we either 
dismiss with merry persiflage or cut 
off our calling list altogether—who 
is he to tell me where I’m off! 
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When a man has the guts to listen 
to a history of his shortcomings 
without desiring to leap on his in- 
formant and destroy him forthwith 
—the angels above dance and sing 
with delight—most men can’t stand 
it. . 
We all have our failings—yes, yes, 
Arabella, even you and I. 
“Everyone in the world is queer, 
honey, except thee and me,” said 
the old Quaker, “and methinks at 
times thou art just a little bit off!” 


Our in Chicago lives a man—a 
friend of mine with a Class A busi- 
ness, the principal factor in a giant 
industry—who has a weakness— 
one, anyway. He makes oodles of 
money, but never has any. He is 
the inventor of the phrase “‘sting the 
check book”—as a stinger he is 
Chief Magistrate, First and High 
Only Grand Potentate and Winner 
of the Grand Prix. He spends so 
fast and furiously on Saturday and 
Sunday that he has to go back 
Monday, pile on more fuel, step on 
the gas and use double the quantity 
of faggots generally employed. For 
years he wore himself to a frazzle 
trying to keep up. As a money 
maker he was magnificent—as a 
saver he was the blah! 

A friend, fused with the idea of 
being helpful, timidly and fearfully 
suggested one day that if he spent 
less he could work less and have 
more. A new thought—put it down 
—worth thinking about. But how 
to protect himself, safeguard the 
checkbook, preserve the bank bal- 
ance—the idea was fine, but the 
execution was likely to be rotten. 

He realized that though life was 
all mignonettes, violets and sweet 
balmy breezes now, with nothing to 
do but sign his name, in the near 
future would come rain, blizzards, 
drizzles, freezes and (turn to page 66) 
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550) Prize Contest! 


Poe the best article on the subject, “What Fertilizers Have Done 
for My County for State or Country],” the publishers of Betrer 


Crops will award a prize of Fifty Dollars [$50.00] in gold. 


Read the conditions of the contest, and then get busy on your 
story. The time is short, but you have plenty of time to write an 


article that may win the prize. 


That each contestant may feel sure of fair treatment, three men 
have been selected and have agreed to act as judges: 


Mr. E. V. THOMPSON 
Eastern Manager of COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


r. HUBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 
Editor of the RuRAL NEw YORKER 


Mr. V. E. PRATT 
Publisher of BETTER Crops 


CONDITIONS of the CONTEST! 


Who is Eligible—Any person connected 
in any way with the practice of agriculture 
may enter this contest. , 


Subject—The subject must be “What 
Fertilizers Have Done for My County (or 
My State or My Country). 


Length—No article will be considered in 
this contest that contains over 2,000 words. 
Short articles of 500 to 1,000 words will have 
as good a chance to win the prize as any 
2,000-word story. 


Manuscript—Articles should be neatly 
typewritten on one side of white paper, 
preferably regular letterhead size, 8%4 x 11 
inches, but the judges will not be influenced 
unfavorably toward any story not so 
written. 


Contest Ending—This contest begins the 
day you receive this issue of BETTER 
Crops. It closes midnight, Saturday, 
December 1st, 19 3. All manuscript in 
envelopes bearing a post mark showing that 


they were mailed after this time will not be 
eligible. ; 


Basis of Award-—There is only one prize 
award in this contest—the First Prize of 
Fifty Dollars ($50.00) in gold. The basis 
of award will be purely on the excellence of 
the presentation of the facts. In the event 
of a tie, the writers of each of the winning 
manuscripts will be awarded Fifty Dollars 
($50.00) in gold. 


Method of Payment—As the contest 
closes midnight, Saturday, December ist, 
1923, announcements of the prize winner 
will be made in the January, 1924, issue of 
BETTER Crops, and the prize mailed to 
the winner on December 20th, 1923, five 
days before Christmas. 


Right to Publish—The Better Cm 
Publishing Corporation reserves the right 
to publish and copyright each and every 
manuscript submitted in this contest, either 
before or after the closing of the contest. 
No manuscript submitted will be returned. 


ADDRESS ALL MANUSCRIPT TO: 


The Better Crops Publishing Corporation 


81 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Contest Editor 








By 


COTTON: the Fabric of 


Civilization 


Richard Hoadley Tingley 


HE world growsin an average 

year something like twenty 

million bales of cotton— 

approximately ten billion 
pounds. As the price has fluc- 
tuated within the past few years 
this crop has been worth anywhere 
from seven hundred million dollars 
(at the “buy a bale”’ rate of the war 
period) to four billion dollars (at in- 
flation prices of 1920). But these 
are extremes. The mean value is 
ae gee! not far from two and a 
nalf billion dollars a year — and 
America’s share in this goodly sum 
is more than a half. 

“Boy! page Mr. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” If you can 
locate him he will probably tell you 
that, for years and years prior to the 
World War, this country raised an 
average of about twelve million 
bales of cotton a year, and that we 
exported considerably more than we 
consumed at home. Secretary 
Hoover might further enlighten you 
with the fact that cotton has been 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Richard Hoadley Tingley knows cotton. 


our chief export crop, and that it has 
served as our most dependable fac- 
tor in stabilizing the trade balance. 
Secretary Mellon might tell you, for 
he knows, that cotton is a credit 
crop from first to last and that, of 
the six hundred-odd million dollars 
loaned by the banks of the United 
States every year on the security of 
receipts for commodities of all kinds 
stored in warehouses, something 
like two hundred and fifty million 
dollars is loaned on cotton ware- 
house receipts. 

When one speaks of cotton with- 
out any qualifying adjective it is al- 
ways the “‘Middling Upland” grade 
that is meant. It is a United States 
monopoly, for in no other part of the 
world can that particular grade be 
grown in sufficient quantity. It 
irks England, the largest user of raw 
cotton, that she must rely upon an 
alien soil for her supply. (a agents 
have scoured the world in endeavors 
to find a suitable competitive soil 
and climate where our “upland” 


He was associated 


with the War Industries Board in 1918, investigating Cotton Economics and Transporta- 


tion. 


ter he was connected with the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


on the World Cotton Conferences in 1919 and 1921 at New Orleans and Liverpool. 
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cotton can be grown—she is still un- 
successfully scouring. 

Cotton has aptly been called the 
“Fabric of Civilization.” It has 
made and unmade peoples; it has 
elicited the vision of statesmen, the 
genius of inventors and the courage 
of pioneers. It is one of the oldest 
of the world’s industries for, outside 
of food, history records none more 
ancient. A thousand years before 
the Christian Era cotton raising and 
fabric manufacture were intensively 
carried on in India, where the “‘mys- 
tic plant” was reverently extolled 
by the natives. The Bible tells us 
of colored fabrics that adorned the 
person and the palaces of kings that 
must have been made of cotton. 
Alexander the Great introduced the 
cotton fabrics of India to the West, 
and for centuries cotton was one of 
the chief commodities carried in the 
stately caravans that followed the 
trail to Europe blazed by the in- 
trepid Macedonian. Herodotus, the 
“Father of History,” writes of cotton 
four hundred years before the Birth 
of Christ. He fell a victim to the 
popular belief of the time, however, 
that cotton was an animal substance 
and that it grew upon the back of a 
lamb which, in turn, grew upon a 
tree! The “Vegetable Lamb of 
Asia” as it was called—a myth that 
was kept alive for more than two 
thousand ears hy European 
travellers in Asia, some of 
whom averred that they had not 
only picked the cotton-wool from 
the lamb, but had eaten of its 
flesh and declared it good! 









It is a far cry from the days of 
Herodotus, Ahasuerus and Asoka; 
from the ancient Aztecs and Incas 
who grew and fabricated the staple; 
from the hardy Portuguese, Spanish 
and Venetian adventurers who, 
superseding the desert caravans, 
opened a sea-route to the wealth of 
the Ind; from the time of Columbus 
who but sought a more direct route 
to these treasures; from Crompton, 
Arkwright, Kay, Samuel Slater and 
Eli Whitney, to our own Year of 
Grace, but during all these ages the 
cotton plant and the fabrics into 
which it is woven have exercised a 
potent influence upon history, upon 
politics and upon the social and 
economic development of mankind. 

Cotton was largely responsible 
for our war with Britain in 
1812. It was cotton that nearly 
disrupted our (continued on page 32) 


A successful manufacturer 
gives his 
VIEWS on 


DSolvin g the 


UPPOSE you and I were going to organize a company to 
manufacture and sell typewriters. Would we attempt to do 
all of the work ourselves? I should say not! 

We would have experts in our organization who know steel 
and iron—they would buy our raw material. Other experts 
wouid design the typewriter. We would buy and install auto- 
matic machinery insofar as possible, and put the machinery in 
charge of men who know how to take care of it. We would have 
an auditor and a treasurer—each experts in control and finance. 


And following in the wake of these production, finance and 
control experts would come the advertising and selling experts 





to show us how to market at a profit. 


B USINESS men in general ap- 


preciate that a jack-of-all-trades is 
a master of none—that a sales man- 
ager who says he also knows finance 
is apt to be half efficient in both, 
and fully efficient in neither. 

; In automobile factories the work 
isso devised that one man tightens 
bolt number seven on the left side 
of the chassis as it goes through, 
while other men tighten the bolts 
one to six. Each man becomes so 
expert in his job that he tightens his 
bolt so fast your eye can hardly see 
his wrist move! 

All through industry this era of 





specialization is improving manufac- 
turing methods. True, some say it 
is making automatons of our work- 
men, but nevertheless it is efficiency 
and we have yet to find another god 
to worship who bestows upon his 
followers as bountiful returns as the 
god Efficiency. 

The day of the one-man factory 
is over. 
farming) the trend is toward special- 
ization. 

- Now, let us take a look at the 
farmer. The papers and magazines 
I read are full of his troubles. Every- 
where I go I hear about the farmer’s 


In all businesses (except | 











I asked a big business man—a successful manufacturer, ‘‘What 
is wrong with farming? What can be done to improve the farmer’ s 
condition?’ Here is his answer. 
know I do not agree with him on all points, yet he is giving us here 
some food for thought. Read what he has to say, and then write me 


what you think! 


You may not agree with him: I 


Farm PROBLEM 


woes. He cannot get enough help. 
His wheat crop is worth less than 
it cost to raise it. His cotton is 
ruined with the weevil. Trouble, 
trouble, trouble! 

From what I gather, life is not 
worth living on the farm any 
more—people are leaving for the 
cities in droves. Now, I was born 
on a farm. My father and grand- 
father were both farmers, and while 
we were not rich we owned the land 
we lived on, had some money in the 
bank and we kids always seemed to 
have plenty of everything that was 
good for us. 

When I left the farm to go into 
the manufacturing business, I was 
too young to know much about 
economics, or in fact about any- 
thing, so I am unable to say why my 
father and grandfather seemed to 
get along so well on the farm, while 
farmers today seem so much in need 
of sympathy. 

But this I know: my father and 
grandfather were jacks-of-all-trades 
at a time when everybody was a 
jack-of-all-trades. They did every 
job there was to do on a farm, but at 
that time the shoemaker did every- 
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thing there was to do on a pair of 
shoes, too. And the plowmaker was 
just that—he made plows, perhaps 
turning out one complete plow 
a week on which every last scrap 
of work was done with his own 
hands. 

I believe the trouble with farmers 
today is that they have not kept 
pace with the times. They are still 
jacks-of-all-trades when the rest of 
the world has moved-on into an era 
of specialized labor. 

The farmer is a manufacturer. 
The soil is his factory. Some of the 
goods he produces must go through 
other hands before they are ready 
for actual consumption—the wheat 
must be milled into flour, the flour 
baked into bread—but he is in the 
true sense of the word a manufac- 
turer, just as I am. 

He takes seed, which is equivalent 
to our raw material, plants it and 
manufactures it with the help of 
Nature, into grain. He takes a pig 
and manufactures it into a hog, also 
with the help of Nature. 

Now, let’s analyze his job, com- 
pare it to my factory and see if we 
may be lucky enough to lay our 
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finger on some fundamental princi- 
ple that is responsible for the far- 
mer’s troubles. 

The farmer, regardless of the 
county and state he lives in, and re- 
gardless of what he raises, must buy 
seed and materials. In other words 
he is, or should be, an expert on 
seeds, and an expert buyer of raw 
materials. 

He must be an authority on ma- 
chinery, else he will get stung on an 
inefficient tractor or windmill or 
lighting outfit. 

He must be an agronomist and a 
chemist, else he will not be sure 
what fertilizers to use and how to 
get the most out of his soil. 

He must be a keen judge of mar- 
ket tendencies and economics, else 
how will he know how much of any 
one crop to plant? If he plants too 
much wheat in a year when every- 
one has planted too much wheat he 
loses. If he plants too little wheat 
when the market is high, he will get 


© International Newsreel 
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the high price, but on so few bushels 
that he is cheated out of profits that 
might have been his. 

The farmer must be a good sales 
manager. He must know when to 
sell, where to sell and how much to 
sell. He must know marketing in 
its broadest sense. 

In addition to all of these things 
he must know finance; when to bor- 
row and when to pay up what he 
has borrowed; how much interest 
he should pay; whether it is well to 
mortgage the fixed assets of his com- 
pany to obtain fluid capital. He 
must know when it is wise to expand 
his holdings of fixed assets and when 
such expansion will presage ruin. 

I have spoken so far only of the 
mental end of farming. I have said 
nothing so far about the physical 
end of it. Now, everyone who has 
spent even a month on a farm 
knows that being a farmer is being a 
laborer. There is work to be done 
on a farm. (turn to page 57) 





@, Farming in Jaban is a one-man business— 
Here is a Japwith acoupleof sheafsof wheat 
carrying them half a mile to the threshing 


floor. 


@, America is not such a bad place 
tolive and own a farm, after all—is it? 
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@_ J.C. Penhook, feeling more 
pessimistic than usual, asks, 
of anybody who will read, 


Why is it— 


—that, when you know the government has 
been working on a research, or tabulating re- 
sults from experiments, that it takes months 
and sometimes years for a bulletin to be issued? 


_—that, after a farmer on one side of the road 
has used 4-8-6 on potatoes with good results, 
that the farmer on the other side of the road 
won't use it, claiming “‘his soil is different’? 
—that, after you’ve been spinning around the 
county all day in your flivver, and have an- 
swered a thousand questions, that some farmer, 
usually a long-winded one, always calls you 
up just when you’re sitting down to supper? 


—that, after asking your advice on everything 
under the sun, from whether to use Turkey 
Red this year to how to save liquid manure, the 
fellow always goes ahead and does things his 
own way? 

—that the flivver always runs out of gas when 
you're a mile from no place? 


—that when you are going lo have an outdoor 
demonstration, it always rains? 


—that when you have just about got one pest 
or blight under control in your county, after 
years of work, that another one, more serious, 
begins to poke up its head? 


—that farmers who haven’t made a cent for two 
years, and who know that everything is going 
to pots, drive to town Saturday night in their 
new Cadillac Sedans? 





Why Boys Leave Home 


@_ Dissatisfied with farm 
life, this bird took it on the 
wing, but had a tough time. 


By Willis 


D. Gallup 


Experiment Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


WAS in Pueblo, Colo., late 
one night waiting for a Santa Fé 
train to take me into Oklahoma 
when I met a young fellow rather 
carelessly dressed in overalls and 
sweater and apparently waiting for 
a train. I had passed him several 
times outside of the station and 
was attracted by his well-formed 
features and large physique. 

Like most tourists, I made his 
acquaintance with a smoke and a 
few comments on the weather, then 
asked him where he was going. He 
didn’t hesitate to tell me that he 
didn’t know, or especially care, but 
he wanted to be in a good sized 
town and not to have to work twelve 
hours a day to make his living. I 
heartily agreed with him that twelve 
hours a day were about four too 
many and if he had the right trade 
he could work half that long and 
still live above his expenses. 

With this as a starter he related 
the following: 

“And that’s just why I’m here,” 
he said, “I haven’t any trade. I’m 
taking a chance. My father owns 
three small farms down south of 
here and I can work on any one of 
them, but it’s 115 degrees in the 
shade and where we are there isn’t 
any shade. Of course, there is 


money to be made on the farm but 
it’s too hard work for the returns 





I get, so I just keep bumming 
around looking for odd jobs in the 
cities. Dad likes it there on the 
farm.but I guess I’m not the right 
sort for a farmer. I was in the army 
and have been around the country 
quite a bit, until I know that I 
would rather be working at a trade 
and making money faster. I want 
to join a union some time.” 


I COULD not help but notice 
that he was tired and probably had 
not had much sleep during the last 
few nights. As he turned his head 
he said, “Do you see that lump on 
my jaw? That’s where a ‘Bull’ 
kicked me last night. I was riding 
a freight and looking for an empty 
box car when he kicked me off the 
train. I got on again but empty 
cars were as scarce as teeth in an 
old ladies’ home, so the next 
morning found me lying beside a 
water tank with two train men 
telling me how unfortunate it was 
that I left home. I picked.up a 
ride into town but I haven’t had 
any sleep in so long I’m afraid to 
close my eyes now for fear of letting 
a freight train go by and I’m going 
to Salt Lake City if I have to fight 
my way into an empty box car. 

“T tried to get a job at the em- 
ployment office but they wouldn’t 
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give me work of any kind until I had 
paid a fee of two dollars, so naturally 
I guess I’m up against it. If I had 
a trade I could get work but as I 
said, because I haven’t any I keep 
bumming from one town to another, 
and never saving a bean. But I 
won’t go back to the farm—I’m 
through with long hours and small 
pay—lI’ll take nothing first. If I 
can get up to Salt Lake and get 
started right with a good concern 
maybe I'll be satisfied. I’m not 
sure but—I’ll take a chance.” 

Here was a young fellow dis- 
satisfied with the farm because it 
wasn’t making dollars fast enough 
to suit him. He had heard of what 
other men were making in the city, 
possibly better living conditions and 
he was determined to try it himself. 
How many other fellows are doing 
the same thing under similar cir- 
cumstances? 





HIS FIRST RADIO CONCERT 


Announcer: This is station O. U. J. 
All those who have enjoyed this marvel- 
ous opportunity to hear the classic 
saxophone solo as just played by Prof. 
Ignatz Blowsky, the uncrowned king 
of the jazz world, will please wrile their 


appreciation to the Radio Company, 


number 20 Buzz Street. 


Farmer: 1 THOUGHT THERE’D BE 
SOME CATCH IN THE DERN THING. 


NOW I GOT TO WRITE A LETTER. 
—Life. 









Jeflisms 


We are using today as 
a feather duster the tail 
feathers of the peacock 
we so admired yester- 
day. 

If necessity is the 
mother of invention, 
then dissatisfaction is 
the father of progress. 


Some fellows not only 
borrow your fountain 
pen, but when it runs 
out of ink they fill it at 
the postoffice writing 
desk. 


The fellows who sport 
and who dissipate 

Don’t have the fun they 
anticipate! 


Condense your 
thoughts and your con- 
versation; the more con- 
densed, the more they'll 
burn—play with a burn- 
ing glass an hour and 
get this idea fixed firmly 
in mind. 


Stay on your job, but 
send your helpful efforts 
broadcast; the water of 
which the wave is form- 
ed stands still—only the 
wave moves on. 


x 
The world is full of 
knockers; it doesn’t take 
any brains to criticize. 
It does take brains to do 
constructive 
work. 





Is there such a thing as 


OVERPRODUCTION? 


asks 


Halvor L. 


Halvorson 


Asst. General Counsel, Farm Federation Bureau 
MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA 


S there overproduction? For 
more than ninety days, large East- 
ern business concerns and boards of 
trade have been trying to impress 
upon the country that there was 
overproduction of foodstuffs and 
particularly wheat. These interests 
would desire the farmer to curtail his 
operations so as to have barely 
enough to go around and feed the 
people of the United States. They 
argue that by so doing the farmer 
can receive a bigger price from the 
people of the United States for his 
products, because there would be 
no other place for them to obtain 
the necessities of life, the other 
nations of the world having always 
in part provided themselves through 
our exportable surplus. 

Not only the farmers but the 
people of the United States know 
that such doctrine is falacious. 
That our farmers can only succeed, 
as other business men succeed, by 
producing a maximum crop and by 
selling their products at home at a 
price which bears the proper rela- 
tion to the ‘“Tariff fixed” price which 
the farmers must pay for other com- 
modities, and by. selling abroad such 
surplus as is not needed at home, at 
world prices, the same as is done by 
the International Harvester Co., 
the Ford Motor Company, and other 
manufacturers, as to their products 
in excess of home consumption. 


FE URTHERMORE, the recent 
“news” stories originated out of 
Chicago, and .carried by the Asso- 
ciated Press to the effect that the 
Board of Trade of that city and 
other eastern cities had raised a fund 
of $400,000 to purchase seed wheat 
for farmers in a large district in 
Kansas, where the crops failed, 
pretty conclusively proves that 
their statements of overproduction 
are made for farmers’ consumption 
only, and in the hope that it will 
depress the market, because if they 
really believed their preachments, 
would they not have furnished corn, 
sweet clover, alfalfa or other seed 
for the Kansas farmer, whose land, 
if anything, is better adopted to such 
crops. 

The time has come in American 
life when we must meet the issue 
squarely. Can farmers’ products be 
raised and sold on a basis of 68% 
as compared with 1913 levels and 
the farmer purchase his equipment 
and machinery or hire his labor on a 
basis of from 160% to 212% based 
on the same price level? 

There must be a re-adjustment, 
giving to each industry and each 
worker a more equal return for 
services rendered, or capital em- 
ployed. 

This is the fundamental need of 
America and the only thing which 
stands in the way of real prosperity. 
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Sosse Newton was first Commissioner of Agriculture. Now, his 
granddaughter, Miss Amanda A. Newton, helps out the Department . 
of Agriculture by painting models of fruits and plants for exhibition 


at Fairs. 


re fi picture shows Mr. W. R. Meadows and his “crew,” of the « 
Cotton Standards Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, 
making up the sample cases of the standard grades of cotton. 
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Jeff says: “Whew! Some 
Avalanche of Suggestions’ 


3 


By Hoff MLonomid 


HEW! I never had such a surprise in my life! I wish 
you all could have been here to read over the post cards 
I got back out of the September issue of Bretrrer Crops. 
Never was favored with so much real, constructive help on 
any job I’ve ever tackled in all my life. 

Every mail brought a flock of cards, swarms of letters, and a 
lot of fine articles and stories. Several nights I turned in and 
hit the hay after two bells. I read every card several times, 
drew off a report of each suggestion, and boys—I want to thank 
you for the help. Honestly, it was great! I only hope I can 
repay you with a better magazine for you. 


Ano out of all the letters re- I’ve got to spend a little time with 
ceived only one man addressed-me Lady Jeff and the little Jeffs and 
“Mr. McDermid!” All the rest Jeffesses. 
“Dear Jeffed” me. This bird that The other reason is to let you see 
‘mistered’ me got a letter right back how closely I am going to follow the 
the next day; I asked him where he _ suggestions given me., For example, 
derived that ‘mister’ stuff. Itoldhim — six out of ten of the post cards I 
there was nothing ‘mister-ious’ about received suggest more articles and 
me. He’ll know better next time! stories on marketing, on coopera- 
When I get through telling you tion and on the business end of farm- 
about these cards and the thoughts ing. All right, you are going to get 
I got out of them, I am going to ‘em. You are going to get whatever 
print a sort of résumé of the sugges- you ask for. 
tions for you to glance over. There BetTrer Crops is your book— 
are two reasons for printing this I am only working for you. It is 
résumé. One is that if I tried to the only magazine that goes to every 
adopt every idea given me, I'd have County Agent, every Farm Bureau 
to print a book about an inch thick and every scientific man interested 
every month, and I can’t do that. in agriculture in the United States. 
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What a wonderful chance for an 
interchange of ideas! 

Several letters I received suggest 
a sort of Open Forum where County 
Agents and Farm Bureau men could 
exchange their plans and ideas. Fine! 
Go to it. Send me your stuff and 
I'll print it, if you leave out all cuss 
words and bolshevism. Remember 
there are one or two of the fair sex 
on my mailing list and I wouldn't 
offend them for the world. 

It is funny, but true, that there 
does not seem to be a real, human, 
friendly method in the whole United 
States through which men interested 
in agriculture can exchange their 
ideas. A few get together by mail, 
some meet at fairs, others attend 
national conventions. But right 
here, in BETTER Crops, we have 
a monthly convention of minds—a 
sort of miniature Society of the 
Comprehendii, of which you are a 
charter member, and as such you 
are entitled to speak at every meet- 
ing. If you don’t say something 
when your turn comes, it’s your 
fault and forever hold your peace! 


\ \ ELL, listen to these varied 


remarks and suggestions from my 
readers: 


“Develop a County Agent Ex- 
change Department.” 

M. C. Sewell, Agronomy De- 
partment, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

“‘Keep it up the way you are go- 
ing!” 

E. A. French, Ag. Agent, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

“Want more stories on produc- 
tion costs, wholesale prices and the 
waste of retail distribution.” 

B. F. Lutman, Prof. in Ver- 
mont Ag. College, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

“More articles on application of 

business methods to farming.” 
Earle L. Moffitt, Head of Farm 
Management and _ Accounts 
Dept., State College, Penna. 


Better Crops 


“Good articles. 
point.” 
Wesley Webb, Secretary, Dela- 
ware Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 
“Keep it going. Use your head— 
as you evidently have been doing!’ 
Olcott Growers’ Cooperative 
Assn., Burt, N. Y. 


“Plenty of articles on soils, co- 
operative marketing and building 
confidence in Governmental agen- 


cies. 
A. W. Kinnard, Jr., County 
Agent, Gilmer, Tex. 

“What I like is the pocket size of 
Betrer Crops. Articles short and 
brief. I speculate as to what is 
coming next!” 

Wm. C. Monahan, Mass.Ag. 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

“Why not more stories on co- 
operative marketing?” 

G. W. Kainer, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Richmond, Virginia. 

“Everything interesting. Have 
no suggestions to improve it.” 

W. E. Bryan, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

“Keep in touch with the Experi- 

ment Stations and Colleges.” 
M. Osborn, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

“Go right on up the road you 
have started on!” 

J. W. Fullerton, Atkinson, 
Nebr. 


Right to the 


l COULD go on copying off from 
these cards all day and night for 
about a week, but these are enough 
to indicate to you what splendid co- 
operation I am getting and am going 
to continue to get, I feel sure. 

There is no post card enclosed 
with this issue, but Uncle Sam is 
still running the mails, and when 
you feel the urge coming on you to 
get yourself into print—whenever 
you feel you have something to say 
that would interest others in your 
line—whenever you think I deserve 
praise, criticism, abuse or censure— 
grab the trusty Waterman or the 
speedy Corona and “Dear Jeff” me! 

That’s all. “Station JEFF” sign- 


ing off. 


Si Bellew says: Candidates 
Pitch Hay in White Collars 


@_ Old fashion of kissing 
babies gives way to pos- 
ing for brown sections 


By Si Bellew 


IME was when political 
candidates used to hitch up 
Maria to the buggy and start 
around the country kissin’ 
babies—every kiss meanin’ one 
more vote. 


But what with women votin’ 
and the radio, an’ the automo- 
beel and the Sunday paper, 
baby-bussin’ ain’t the style 
ennymore. First place the 
women won't let people kiss 
their babies on account of 
germs — and ennyways the 
number of babies a politickal 
aspire-aunt can kiss is very 
limited—’specially in the out- 
lyin’ deestricts! 


Yessiree, things has changed. 
Now-a-days the first thing a 
candidate does is to borrow a 
farm fer the afternoon, an’ 
then ‘phone the newspaper 
boys to come on up with their 
camerys. Pickin’ up a axe 
lyin’ handy, the candidate sez, 
“Awl right, fellers, this'll be 
the first one—choppin’ wood!” 
Clickety-click, and our horny- 
handed son o’ toil is s’prised at 
his daily task of choppin’ a 
cord o’ wood. Y’can just see 
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the s’prise on his face, as if he 
wuz ashamed of bein’ caught! 


Plowin’ comes next, then 
milkin’ a cow an’ curryin’ 
down a hoss or two. They’sa 
regular skedyule to follow—an’ 
the camery boys’ve done it so 
often that after they’ve clicked 
the candidate at the plow they 
walk right over an’ aim their 
camerys at the cow! 


On LY I wish the candi- 
dates would take off their 
white collars and roll up their 
pants when they’re plowin’! 
Don’t look right t’me, when I 
see em in the brown section of 
the Sunday newspaper, milkin’ 
an’ plowin’ an’ choppin’ with 
there collar on, an’ a white 
hankachief stickin’ outa their 
pocket! 


If a horny-handed son 0’ 
toil wants to run as a politickal 
candidate, ’taint no bizness of 
mine, but when a _ politickal 
candidate tries to run as a 
horny-handed son o’ toil, then, 
sez I, he should ought to try 
and look like one, ennyways! 





Y father’s old garden at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
has, I am sure, produced at least 275 annual crops for white 
men, and nobody knows how many more for the Indians. 


It was no rich virgin soil that the sort of farming,—stirring the soil 
Pilgrims found at Plymouth in 1620. with shells and sticks and planting 
The soil was naturally thin, and had __corn, beans and few vegetables. 
already been in cultivation for years. The Pilgrims started with what 
The Indians had practised a rude’ we call “abandoned land.” They 
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An interesting story, which, while perhaps a little 


elemental, is, withal, good reading for all of us—it benefits 


us to go back to fundamentals once in a while. @ You will 


read and enjoy this comprehensive article 


by 


H. 


the Fis h 


made it productive and in doing so, 
worked out one of the great prob- 
lems that have followed the farmer 
for centuries. They learned the 
“how”’ of making that poor soil pro- 
duce a crop. Had they known the 
“why” as we know it to-day, the 
whole history of New England farm- 
ing would have been changed. 


_ Pilgrims were not farm- 
ers by trade. Few, if any, had 
ever had any experience in farming 
or producing food. If they had, 
they probably would not. have tried 
to grow crops on these abandoned 
fields at Plymouth. Even the In- 
dians were better farmers than these 
Whites. Naturally they went to 
the Indians for instruction. A 
friendly’ Indian named Squanto 
taught them how to raise corn on 
poor land. Squanto was thus the 
first American Experiment Station 
director. Early in the spring large 
numbers of small fish rushed up the 
river. It was noticed that the In- 
dians caught and saved many of 





W. Collingwood 


FAILED 


them,—beyond what they needed 
for food. * 

When corn planting time came, 
Squanto scooped a hole in the 
ground, put in two of the dead fish, 
scattered a bit of sand over them, 
planted his seed, hilled it up, and 
called his job done. Squanto was 
neither the first nor the last teacher 
of practical agriculture, who has had 
scoffers in his classroom. The 
Pilgrims, like many farmers who 
have lived since their time, were 
somewhat set in their ways and had 
never before heard of this manuring 
with dead fish. They doubted their 
teacher’s wisdom, but as he had a 
corn crop to show, they finally 
planted their doubts with the fish 
and followed his methods. They 
were wise, for the corn prospered 
end in time gave a good yield. 

The Pilgrims thought that settled 
the corn question, for the sea was 
full of fish and land was abundant. 


Biv a few years, however, 
there came a new trouble which 
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they did not understand. In spite 
of the fish, the corn began to yield 
less and less grain when planted in 
that field. They used twice as 
much fish and still there was little 
grain, though the stalks were tall 
and thrifty. 

In these days the experiment sta- 
tions would quickly tell us the 
“why” of this, but Squanto never 
pretended to be an “agricultural 
chemist.” All he knew was, that 
when fish failed to make a good crop 
of corn, the “why” of it never filled 
his stomach in winter. It was then 
time to leave that field and take an- 
other piece of ground. The Pil- 
grims were not disposed to be origi- 
nal and so they did the same. They 
noticed that while the field was 
abandoned, it was not idle. A nat- 


ural growth of weeds, grass an 
brush or little trees grew up and in a 
few years made a thick growth. 

It was found, somewhat by acci- 
dent, that if this natural growth 
was burned on the ground, a little 
coat of ashes would be left and then, 
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-Whencorn planting time came, 
<n scooped a hole in the pases 
and put in two of the dead fish 


strange to say, several more good 
corn crops could be grown if fish 
were used in the hill. This was 
probably the first attempt at a “ro- 
tation” on an American farm. Corn 
was grown until it failed to respond 
to the fish. Then, when the soil was 
left alone, a new crop came in, 
worthless in itself, yet, when cut and 
burned, gave the fish such help that 
it could produce more corn. 

Of course, this led to experiments 
with wood ashes. It was found that 
such ashes used in the hills with the 
fish made the crop sure. Great 
brush heaps could be burned in some 
convenient place and the ashes col- 
lected. A handful of the ashes, with 
a couple of fish, gave a better hill of 
corn than a dozen fish used alone! 


N OW, why did the ashes help the 
fish? What did they do, or what 
lack did they supply? If the Pilgrims 
had known what we now know, 
there would be very few abandoned 
farms in New England to-day. When 
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a man is farming on rich, virgin soil, 
the why of things need not bother 
him much, but when he is on soil 
that needs help of some sort, the 
why becomes master, for without 
knowing it, we cannot feed the soil 
economically. An empty stomach, 
which is the most forcible teacher in 
the world, convinced both White 
and Red man, that fish alone would 
not produce corn year after year, 
and so they hunted up new land just 
as thousands of other farmers have 
done since their time. 


You must remember that neither 
Squanto nor his White friends knew 
that nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash must be within reach of 
plants all the time, if we expect a 
crop. They had never heard of 
these elements of plant food. If one 
of our modern chemists had gone to 
these farmers and told them what 
we now know about plant feeding, 
the chances are that they would 
have whipped him out of town at the 
tail of a cart. It was more than two 
centuries before the common people 
even began to realize what it means 
to provide a balanced ration for a 
crop, and that there must be all the 
fertilizing elements present in the 
soil if we hope to grow a crop. 


Ve chemists dug away at this 
old problem until they picked the 
fish and the corn apart. Then it was 
made easy as it is for the boy when 
the clock is opened and he sees the 
springs and wheels which make the 
hands go. 

The chemists found, among other 
things, the following: 


POUNDS IN ONE TON 
Nitro- Phosphoric Pot- 
ash 


gen Acid 
_. ee 100 110 None 
eee 32 12 7 


Corn Stalks... 12 4 20 
Wood Ashes... None 35 100 
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A study of this table proves that 
the fish failed not because it was 
“bewitched,” or because the farmers 
had committed some sin, but be- 
cause it added no potash to the soil. 
The why is easy when we get at it in 
this way. 

In order to produce fifty bushels 
of shelled corn and two tons of fod- 
der, which go with such a yield, it 
would be necessary to have in the 
soil where the crop could easily 
reach it, not far from seventy 
pounds of nitrogen, twenty-five 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and fifty 
pounds of potash. The soil itself to 
begin with was poor. The Indians 
knew that, because they knew that 
unless the fish were added, they had 
no corn. We see from this table, 
that when they kept on using fisn 
year after year, they put nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid in the soil, but 
no potash. For several years the 
corn made a fair growth on the 
potash it could find in the natural 
soil. 

When this supply failed, since no 
more was added with the fish, of 
course the plant could not perfect 
its ear since there is nothing that can 
take the place of potash in the 
growth of the plant. The Pilgrims 
found that out to their cost, and all 
that chemists have learned since 
then, only goes to prove that no 
other element can do the work in 
plant feeding which nature has as- 
signed to potash. 

We must understand this fact 
about the three leading elements of 
plant food. Nitrogen promotes 
growth; phosphoric acid gives frame 
and shape, not unlike the bony skel- 
eton in the living body; potash con- 
trols the living functions of the 
plant, gives it character and life, in 
one way like the blood and vital 
force. These elements cannot 
“change (continued on page 39) 











Plowing by RADIO! 





By i“ 
\ \ HEN Edward Bok, for thirty years editor of The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, was on his way to Paris he stopped off at 


Amiens to see Jules Verne. 


Shades of our boyhood days! What boy does not know Jules 
Verne? Who has not read his “20,000 Leagues Under the Sea,” 


or “A Trip to the Moon’’? 


Bok wanted Verne to write a series of adventure stories for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal—offered to pay him in dollars, francs, 
rubles, marks or U. S. Cigar coupons. 


5 omnes stories!” ex- 
claimed Verne. “Bah! You Ameri- 
cans! Grr!’’—all this in French. 

Bok knew only a few French 
words—he could not understand the 
aged Frenchman. But it was easy 
to understand that Jules Verne was 
sore, angry, disgruntled and pee- 
vish—nasty looks register their 
venom in any language. 

Finally a neighbor’s servant who 
could handle a little English was 
importuned—would she act as in- 
terpreter? She would—and a three- 


cornered conversation was begun. 

Bok found that Verne had a griev- 
ance, a basic complaint. It seems 
that he was incensed at the Ameri- 
can public because it had insisted on 
classifying his stories as fiction— 
revelling in them as huge conceits of 
adventure, whereas, the author 
claimed, he had written them as 
prophetic stories based on scientific 
facts—an insistence, as we now 
know, that was justified. 

Nothing that Bok could say ap- 
peased the aged Frenchman — he 
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was not to be mollified. He was 
misunderstood, his scientific proph- 
ecies were to be found in American 
libraries in the children’s room! Ye 
Gods! He was a martyr to a race of 
imbeciles when he had planned to 
live in history as a class A scientific 
prophet! 

The way of the prophet is hard. 

The trouble is, the world is in such 
a mental rut that when a man, out 
of his imagination, but based on 
scientific tendencies, attempts to re- 
late what he believes the coming 
century will bring forth, we either 
hoot him out of town, or put his 
works in the Juvenile library to 
amuse little folks. 

All of which is wrong. Nothing 
was ever wrought in this world but 
some man had first conceived it in 
his brain—and from where does 
imagination spring if not from 
the brain? 

Jules Verne imagined the sub- 
marine. We have it. Wright imag- 
igned the flying machine. We fly. 
Several geniuses imagined the auto- 
mobile. We ride—without horses. 

Anything we can imagine, we can 
do; that is, unless as Alan Benson 
says, “We think we can fly by wag- 
ging our ears!” which no man in his 
senses would ever think. 


In describing the first harnessing 
of the steam geysers in California, 
Alan Benson, well-known writer, 
in Hearst's International tells of 
how Mr. Grant, of California, is 
dreaming of cheap, abundant power. 
In California, Grant is already run- 
ning a steam engine that utilizes the 
steam that spouts quite naturally 
out of the ground. 


Benson continues: 


It is only recently that man 
learned how to control any power 
except that of his own muscles— 
we'll not mention horses, oxen and 
mules—that his imagination col- 
lapses when it is called upon to 
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comprehend the possibilities of 
unlimited cheap power. 

What would you think if you saw 
electrically driven plows turning 
furrows in fields, guided by radio by 


farmers sitting on their front 
porches? 

Absurd! Volstead act not being 
enforced! Somebody drunk or 


crazy. But might not your grand- 
father have said the same if it had 
been told him that a battleship, 
with no human being aboard, would 
yet be driven by electricity and 
navigated from shore by radio? 

But a battleship is a lumbering 
thing compared with an airplane, 
and the sea is a flat, secure prairie, 
in comparison with the air. you 
like to think what your grandfather 
would have thought of you if you 
had told him you would live to see a 
heavy machine fly in the air like a 
bird, guided only by some one on 
earth by means of vibrations so 
faint that they could neither be felt 
nor heard as they passed through the 
air: 

Yet our government a year ago 
flew airplanes by radio, and a few 
months later, the French govern- 
ment did it. 


Now let us go back to the radio 
plow. If unlimited steam power 
could be obtained from the earth for 
next to nothing, farmers could not 
afford to use horses or gasoline. 
Some of this power could be con- 
verted into electricity and stored in 
batteries to drive tractors. So far as 
guiding plows by radio is concerned, 
think it over. As an experienced 
farmer and airplane pilot, which 
would you rather do, try to hold a 
plow in a furrow or manipulate an 
airplane? Rather than go in the air 
would you not take a chance even on 
such a farm as Daniel Webster used 
to perform on when he was a boy, 
the stones upon which were said to 
be so numerous that one could hop 
all over the forty acres without 
ever stepping his foot on the soil? 

Plowing by radio certainly taxes 
the imagination, but inasmuch as 
the imagination is about the only 
thing that the government has not 
yet taxed, we might as well let the 
tail go with the hide. 

The point is that with unlimited 
cheap power we shall find ways to 
utilize it of which we have not yet 
ev-n dreamed. (turn to page 68) 











The Education 





HAT the world wants is industrial, peace- 
ful cooperation. What men need is to know how 
to get along together. 


Therefore, the best education is that which shall 
remove all obstacles in the way of this. 


You will therefore kindly set on foot some way to 
make clear to the common mind the following points: 


That work is good and joyous and that the work of 
the world is not done merely by the boobs who are 
not clever enough to get out of work. 


That the man who is getting $25,000 a year for 
managing a thousand workmen is really earning his 
money as much as any one of those under him. 


That capital is necessary for prosperity and that 
capitalists are not mere parasites. 


That “class conscious’’ people, whether millionaires 
or wage earners, are enemies to the public welfare. 


That men of wealth should be encouraged to put 
their money into productive enterprises and not be 
driven by the income tax, surtax, and other devices 
to withdraw their investments from industry. 

That the workingman is getting his fair share of 
the production of industry. 

That the man who furnishes the capital and the 
man who supplies the management are as necessary 
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That is Needed— 
by Dy. Frank Crane 


to production as the man who turns the lathe or 
shovels coal. 


That the door of opportunity is open to every 
human being. 


That justice is meted out impartially to rich and 
poor. 


This is not any declaration that these things are 
true. It is a declaration of the fact that these are 
the things you have to prove to the masses of people, 
and you must really prove them and not go on shout- 
ing them and berating people for not believing them. 


Those who maintain the contrary are busy with 
their propaganda. There is a constant organized 
effort going on to show that these things are not so. 


If you believe that these things are true, and if you 
think they are necessary for the welfare of the world, 
it is time for you to get busy and try to make them 
plain and to do this not by vociferation but by steady 
teaching and preaching, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little, day in and day out unceas- 
ingly. 

If you think these things are the truth you should 
remember that while truth crushed to earth can rise 
again it very often stays crushed a long while and dur- 


ing that time much damage may occur. 
Copyright, 1923, by Dr. Frank Crane 
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COTTON: the Fabric 


of Civilization 
(continued from page 9) 


nation in 1862. It was the scarcity 
of cotton, the “Cotton Famine” in 
England, that brought misery and 
distress to the workers of her cotton 
mills during the Civil War, when the 
cotton ports of the South were 
blockaded by the gun-boats of the 
North. England wanted the cotton, 
and she wanted it badly—not badly 
enough, however, officially to 
espouse the cause of the Confederacy, 
though that question was long 
debated. A doggerel of the time 
ran something as follows: 


“Though with the North we sym- 
pathize, 

It must not be forgotten, 

That with the South we’ve stronger 
ties, 

That are composed of cotton. 

Whereof our imports mount unto 

A sum in many figgers, 

And where would be our calico 

Without the toil of niggers?” 


It was cotton that, long ago, con- 
verted a protectionist South to the 
free trade ranks and, conversely, 
transformed a free trade New Eng- 
land into the very centre of the pro- 
tectionist camp; that brought about 
that celebrated series of debates on 
the floor of the United States Senate 
between the two most brilliant 
statesmen this country has ever pro- 
duced—Daniel Webster and John 


C. Calhoun. Cotton has been called 
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the greatest single factor that has, 
in the last century, influenced the 
politics of this country. During 
this period, too, its influence upon 
European affairs has been by no 
means negligible. 

“A royal plant it is,’ exclaimed 
Henry W. Grady, a distinguished 
orator and editor of Allanta some 
forty years ago. “The world waits 
in attendance on its growth. The 
showers that fall whispering on its 
leaves are heard around the earth. 
The sun that shines on it is tempered 
with the prayers of all people. The 
frost that chills it and the dew that 
descends from the stars is noted, and 
the trespass of the little worm on its 
green leaf is more to England than 
the advance of a Russian army on 
her Asian outposts.” 

Although the ancient civilizations 
of Asia knew cotton, medieval 
Europe knew it not. Its idea of 
clothing was wool for the proletariat 
and silk and linen for the nobility. 
It resented the advent of the inter- 
loper. The industrial workers of 
Europe scented impending ruin to 
their woolen and their linen industry 
in the fine cotton fabrics that came 
from far-off India. But traders con- 
tinued to import muslin from Mosul, 
from which it takes its name, and 
calico from Calicut, India, where it, 
also, found its name. So great was 
the volume of these imports that 
act after act was passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, protecting her home 
industry. But despite laws, em- 
bargoes and edicts, year by year 
cotton was gaining a firmer foothold. 
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Manchester weavers began surrep- 
titiously to mix cotton with their 
wool and to make imitations of the 
much-denounced and much-legis- 
lated-against Indian imports. 

Up to but a century and a quarter 
ago suasthealie all of Europe’s cotton 
came from India and the East. Al- 
though the shrub is indigenous to 
our soil, America was unknown as a 
cotton grower, and it is a strange 
fact that most of the cotton we now 
raise is grown from seed imported 
from India, Egypt and Malta. Two 
yas after the Pilgrims landed at 

lymouth, native cotton was culti- 
vated in Virginia as a garden shrub 
for the beauty of its blossom, about 
which Mr. Grady goes into such 
ecstasies. Two or three thousand 
years before, China was doing the 
same thing before the Celestials 
learned to spin and weave. The 
first commercial cotton crop of this 
country was raised in Virginia about 
1661. It was small and unimpor- 
tant, grown only because of an em- 
bargo which Britain had temporar- 
ily placed on the exportation of their 
chief crop, tobacco. 

Samuel Slater and Eli Whitney 
are the outstanding factors in Amer- 
ica’s cotton development. The mill 
which Slater built, and in which was 
installed the first American cotton 
machinery, still stands at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. Soon after this Eli 
Whitney invented and built a me- 
peer | cotton gin which at once 
revolutionized the cotton industry 
and placed America on the map 


as the foremost cotton producer. 
But although the South has been 


growing cotton for more than a 
hundred years, there isn’t a man in 
the business who can tell you with 
any degree of accuracy how much 
it costs to make a pound of the 
staple. It is one of the moot ques- 
tions of the day—no two authorities 
agreeing. Upon one thing, how- 
ever, most cotton farmers do agree 
—that never in the history of the 
staple has the price of cotton 
equalled the cost of its production. 
Volumes have been written by state 
and county agricultural agents and 
others proving this contention, to 
their own satisfaction at least. 

There is an odd belief held in 
some quarters of the South that the 
price of “dry salt middlings,” or 
“sou belly,” in the Chicago market 
exercises some occult influence on 
the price of cotton. 

But that little insidious pest, the 
boll-weevil, which has been indus- 
triously “3 work in the cotton fields, 


is making for a change in the cotton 
South. e has already succeeded 
in bringing production down many 


million bales. He is undoubtedly a 
curse, but, also, a blessing in dis- 
guise, for he has taught the farm- 
ers that their soil will grow other 
things than cotton and, in recogni- 
tion of this lesson, appreciative 
citizens of Georgia have erected a 
monument to the pest. 

The growing, ginning, baling, 
compressing, warehousing and mar- 
keting of cotton is an unorganized 
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business conducted by a multitude 
of people and interests with but 
little regard for economics such as 
are practised in other industries 
of much less magnitude. All cot- 
tondom knows this and is seeking a 
remedy. County, state, federal and 
world conferences have convened 
where individual factors and the 
various cotton associations have dis- 
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cussed measures and passed resolu- 
tions looking toward reform. One 
who closely follows the trend of 
cotton events, particularly since the 
World War, cannot fail to see, each 
year, a little closer “get together” 
among the various interests, due 
largely to these conferences. There 
still remains, however, a long road 
to travel. 





The Universal Use 
of Hay Wire 


Where would the American. farm and the 

country gent be to-day without the wire that 

comes on the baled hay? We present a few 
new ideas to add to its widespread use. 





“FIG. 1 CAN BE USED WHEN THE HOSE SUPPORTER 
PLAYS YOU FALSE. 6 

fic. 2 IS HANDY IN THE KITCHEN FOR MAKING 

THE HOLES IN MACARONI. 

fic. 3 ARROWS SHOW WHERE IT CAN BE USED TO 
REPAIR A FORD 

FIG 4 FOOL YOUR FRIENDS, BE THE LIFE OF THE 

PARTY MAKE YOURSELF A FALSE~ MOUSTACHE. 





REPLACING STRINGS ON THE ZITHER. 








A VERY SNAPPY AND SWAGGER HARNESS FCR A 
GOAT TANDEM 





AN ATTRACTIVE SET OF LINGERIE FiNS 


—Life. 
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The Harvesting Ss 
of the Crop Ae 


Is the final test of the 
fertility of your soil 


One of the difficult problems you have in the growing of any 
crop is to determine the kind and amount of fertilizers to use for 
the most profitable yield. 


Through our Agricultural Service Bureau, which is in touch 
with the fertilizer practice on the best farms from Maine to Texas, 
we are in the position to give our customers the benefit of our 
experience and observations as to the kind of fertilizers to use on 
your soii. Consult our Agricultural Service Bureau about your 
soil and crop problems. This service is free. Address 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Offices 
Albany, Ga. —~ Memphis, Tenn. 
a =. VIRGINIA Montgomery, Ala. 
x nae Ma, CAROLINA oe 
a , = “3° id m - 
— -C Fe ieee = Norfolk, Va. 
& rau ivzan— —S 


hen Miss. ae . 
acksonville, Fla. Winston-Salem, N. C. 











FARMING ON A_ I enclosed a post card in the issue of 
BUSINESS BASIS September BetrER Crops, and many 

hundreds of my readers took the time to 
help me strengthen the editorial policies of this magazine. Most 
of them suggested that the real interest of the County Agent 
to-day lies along the lines of the business of farming. 


They want more stories on cooperative marketing, on farm 
management, on prices, wholesale markets, cutting out un- 
necessary distribution expense and increasing the profits of the 
farmer. 


You know things go by cycles. During the last two decades, 
most of the energy of the County Farm Bureaus, the Experi- 
mental Stations, and other County, State and Federal agencies, 
has been expended on work destined to increase yields. “Bigger 
Crops” has been the cry. 


Now it seems we have come lo the end of this cycle. The next 
cycle is distribution. The farmer is not getting his share of the 
consumer’s dollar paid for his products. In fact, he is getting 
so little of the consumer’s dollar that he is leaving the farm at 
the rate of several million a year. 


Senator Borah, after a trip thru the Middle West, was 
astounded at the number of deserted farms, but was still more 
surprised to find in a typical Western city that fifty per cent. of 
the farmers were hopelessly insolvent. Gazing over the golden 
fields of wheat, the rolling hills of corn, the verdant meadows, 
pleasant pastures and leafy woods, he could hardly believe that 
the owners of these farms were not the richest men in the world, 
but the local banker had the evidence—these farms were 
mortgaged to the hilt! One more season of law prices on farm 
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products and the list of deserted farms would lengthen at a speed 
that would shame the Twentieth Century. 


The cycle of production is over. The cycle of distribution is 
here. The farmer is going to get more of the consumer’s dollar. 
This will interest anyone who has anything to sell to the farmer, 
for the more of the consumer’s dollar that the farmer gets, the 
more he is going to have to spend for necessities, luxuries, and 
those semi-luxuries that make living on a farm possible, profit- 
able and pleasant. 


A REAL Walter W. Head, new president of The 
BANKER-FARMER American Bankers Association, is one 

of the best practical farmers in Missouri. 
He personally directs a 2,200-acre farm, raises prize hogs, and 
makes farming pay a profit. This is interesting. We now have 
Magnus Johnson—a “dirt farmer’’—in the Senate, and a suc- 
cessful agriculturist as president of the largest financial organi- 
zation in the world. What next? 


Head says, ““The farmer to-day is more than a tiller of the soil. 
He is a business man. The actual raising of the crop is only part 
of his business. Problems of marketing, distribution and 
financing are equally important. It is necessary for the farmer 
to understand and to assist in solving these problems if he is to 
succeed.” 


Head uses his head. He is right—farming is more than raising 
crops. Marketing, distribution and financing are big problems 


that must be met and solved. 
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‘This Map Shows Location 
every county agent, farm bureau 
and experiment station. 


E_have prepared a map which shows in colors the location of every 
County, State and Federal Bureau to whom the farmer can refer his 
problems. 

Write your name and address at the bottom of this page, tear out the coupon 
and mail it to us and we will send you a free copy of this !arge map, carefully 
wees in a mailing tube. 

‘or over twenty years the soil and crop service of the German Kali Works 
has cooperated with the County Agents of the United States in careful, thorough 
analytical research. The good work generated during the past two decades 
is being continued and expanded under the guidance of the Potash Importing 
a of America, who, since May Ist, has taken over the importation 
of Genuine German Potash Sales in the United States. 

We are always glad to cooperate with County Agents, Agricultural Stations 
and Colleges in scientific experimentation. 

Consult us when you need assistance or guidance on soil or erop problems. 


Potash Importing Corporation of America 
81 Fulton Street, New York City 





Potash Importing Corporation of America 
| "G1 Fulton Street New York City! 


Gentlemen: 

I would be glad to receive, free of 
charge, a copy of this large map 
showing the location of every 
County Agent, Farm Bureau and 
Experiment Station. I have 
written my name in the margin 


below. 
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works,” each has its separate part 
to do, and if one is lacking, it is 
the lack of that one and not the 
abundance of the others that will 
determine the crop. The Pilgrims 
used fish until there was far more 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid in the 
soil than was needed, yet it was of no 
use to the corn because there was no 
potash. 


‘he little pinch of potash con- 
tained in the ashes did the corn 
more good than ten fish would 
have done, because the fish con- 
tained no potash whatever. The 
result would have been much the 
same, if, after learning that wood 
ashes were so valuable, these early 
farmers had concluded that there 
was no sense in using any more fish. 
They probably would have tried 
that if the fish had cost money. 
They might have burned down the 
forest and thus obtained ashes 
enough to fertilize their fields year 
after year. After a few years the 
corn would have refused to grow. 
It would have dwarfed from head, 
shoulder and waist, finally to knee 
high. 

The reason for this will be as 
clear as daylight when we look at 
our table, for we notice that while 
the ashes would supply potash and 
phosphoric acid, there is no nitrogen, 
and as soon as the supply 
of that material already 
in the soil is exhausted, 
the plant refuses to grow. 
If the fish be put with 
the ashes, the corn grows, 
because in this way nitro- 
gen is added. 

A farmer cannot have 
this truth too clearly in 


Why the Fish FAILep 


(from page 27) 






mind; all three of the fertilizing ele- 
ments must be present if we expect a 
crop. These early farmers found that 
their hardest problem was to pro- 
vide a supply of potash and that has 
been the trouble with every gen- 
eration of farmers since then. This 
is because the fertilizers found nat- 
urally in American soils contain nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid, while there 
is no natural supply of potash except 
in wood ashes. 

More crop failures have resulted 
in this country as a result of a lack 
of potash than from any other fer- 
tilizing cause, because, as was the 
case with Squanto and his White 
pupils, potash is not found in suf- 
ficient quantities in ordinary fer- 
tilizers. 

But if all this is true, how did it 
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in some convenient 





.. great brush heaps were aemneg 
place. . 











The Greatest 
Achievement in 
Tractor History 


EW models, many new improvements 
and refinements, greater power, more 
economy and lower prices—the New 

Improved Avery Line is really a sensation. 


Never in tractor history have so many 
new improvements and desirable features 
been developed in one line. Avery ma- 
chines now give better and more economi- 
cal service and sell at lower prices. 


The Avery Line for 1923 includes the Im- 
proved Avery Track-Runner that runs on a 
roller-bearing track; the NEW Avery 15 
H. P. enclosed gear, 3-plow wheel tractor, 
with two bearing belt transmission and 
two gear contact drawbar transmission; 
the Improved ‘‘Road-Razer” for shaving 
unpaved roads and streets smooth in sum- 
mer and removing snow in winter; the Im- 
nye Avery Tractors for farming, thresh- 

and road-building in the 20-35, 25-50 
and 45-65 H. P. sizes; also grain-saving 
threshers in all sizes, motor cultivators, 
tractor plows, tillage tools and other draw- 
bar and belt machinery. 


Get the latest prices on Avery Tractors 
which now give you more horse-power per 
dollar than ever before offered. 


‘*It pays to Avery-ize’’ 


Avery Co. 
Factory and Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Houses, Distributors 


and Service Stations covering 
every State in the Union. 


VERY 


Tractors.Trucks, Motor Cultivators 


Threshers. Plows, etc. 
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The New and Improved 
Avery Line 
















f A 25.50 
serpent ven fest 
Roller - Tractor. Also 
Quilt in 45-65 H. P. size 
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(from page 39) 

happen that when they cut and 
burned the brush, they were able to 
raise more corn? I thought you said 
the corn took all the potash out of 
the soil. I said the corn took all the 
available potash, that is, all it could 
reach. The brush and the coarser 
grass were able to utilize supplies of 
potash which were beyond the 
power of the corn to absorb. When 
these hardier plants were burned, 
the potash in the ashes was made 
available for the corn crop. 


Suppose you, turn a tame house- 
dog out in the woods and make him 
stay there. The chances are that he 
would starve. Turn a woodchuck 
or fox of the same weight into the 
woods and he would make a good 
living because he and his ancestors 
before him have been obliged to 
hunt for their food. Kill those ani- 
mals and let the dog eat them and 
he will grow fat. 


Au soils contain potash, but 
it is mostly “locked up” in forms 
which place it beyond the reach of 
the cultivated crops. Wild crops, 
like wild animals, are able to obtain 
supplies of food which would baffle 
their cultivated cousins, so that 
when a field is given up and “‘aban- 
doned,”’ it may slowly become pro- 
ductive again. There might be 
potash enough in one acre of soil to 
produce 1,000 annual crops of corn, 
and yet it might be so insoluble that 
the corn would not grow until 100 
pounds of available potash were 
scattered over the acre. 


We know better now than to let a 
field grow into brush and coarse 
grass in order to obtain available 
potash. We buy the potash out- 
right and feed it to such crops as 
clover and cow peas. These crops 
utilize more of the natural potash in 
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the soil and when they are plowed 
under or fed to the stock and 
brought back to the soil as manure, 
increased crops of corn, or potatoes, 
or other food crops may be grown. 
It is safe to say, that if Squanto 
or the White men had known what 
we know about fish and why it failed 





.after some years of cropping, the 


history of New England farming 
would have been changed greatly. 
As we will see, it was chiefly the lack 
of available potash; certainly next 
to the shortage of nitrogen, that 
made New England farming un- 
profitable, and sent so many of the 
best boys and girls West, after 
“stronger land.” As they go West, 
the same old trouble that puzzled 
Squanto is sure to confront them, 
because the chief fertilizers used in 
this country are acid phosphate and 
slaughter-house refuse, like blood, 
tankage or bone—or ground fish. 


These fertilizers contain no pot- 
ash and so crops finally begin to fail 
just as they did when fish alone was 
used on the corn. The reason is the 
same, for while land may be rich in 
nitrogen and well fed with phos- 
phate, it will fail in potash unless 
that element is supplied. 


N OW, the stock or dairy farmer 
will say that this does not apply to 
him, because he uses manure and 
thus keeps up a full supply of pot- 
ash. 

“Where do you get this potash?” 

“Why, I buy a lot of it in my 
grain!” 

You should not be too sure of that 
—Squanto and his White friends 
would have said much the same 
about their fish. Let us not guess 
about it, but apply the same test 
that we did to the fish and the corn. 

Here is another table: 
(continued on page 62) 
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BIG CROP 


Fertilizers 


You would not waste one man’s time by 
having two men drive a four- horse pulverizer, 
when one man can do it equally ds well. 


Why buy two tons of 1-8-1 when you can get the same 
amount of plant food in one ton of BIG CROP 2-16-2? 


You: save the freight You save hauling 
on one ton. home and handling in 
You save the bags on the field. 

one ton. 

You save factory costs You save in a dozen 
on one ton. ways. 


Ask our Agent to show you the saving in dollars and cents. 


All our BIG CROP Brands carry a high percentage of 
plant food. 


Factories centrally located in all fertilizer 
consuming territories 


Armour fertilizer Works 


GENERAL OFFICES 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS 
EASTERN SOUTHERN 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 


ALBANY, GA. COLUMBIA, S. C. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

ATLANTA, GA GREENSBORO, N. C. NEW YORK, N.Y. 

BALTIMORE, MD. CKSO : . UE ISLE, ME. 

CHICAGO, ILL LLE, KY. SANDUSKY, OHIO 

CINCINNATI, OHIO G ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 













WITH THE 
SOIL EXPERTS 





Native Hays of Wyoming Most Nutritious 
By A. T. Gundy 


Experiment Station, Laramie, Wyoming 


The hays of Wyoming are said to 
be most nutritious in the United 
States. 

Cattle are fed native hay in the 
winter and then allowed to feed on 
the range during the summer; it is 
very surprising to see the fine cattle 
that are produced by feeding only 
on our native hays and grasses. 

A number of prominent ranches 
located in different sections of 
Wyoming were sent letters in order 
to obtain the ranchers’ opinion on 
some of the questions connected 
with the raising of native hay on 
irrigated meadows. 

The questions and results of the 
replies have been collected and are 
condensed so as to be of value to the 
readers of BETTER Crops. 

1. Have the native hays increased 
or decreased in quantity during the 
last ten years? 

The replies show that over half 
of the ranchers state the hay has 
increased in quantity. 

2. Have the native hays in- 
creased or decreased in quality 


Christie Urges Normal 


Indiana farmers should sow the 
normal acreage of wheat this fall. 
The total acreage of wheat of this 
state is little above that of pre-war 
times and is none too high for the 
rotation and type of farming best 
suited to Indiana. While wheat is 


during the last ten years? 

The majority of the replies show 
that there has been no change in 
quality of hay. 

3. What native hays are princi- 
pally grown on irrigated meadows 
in your section? 

The following hays showed their 
predominance—wheat grass, tim- 
othy, red top, wire grass and blue 
grass. 

4. What native hay do you con- 
sider the best for feed? 

Wheat grass was considered the 
best for feed; other ranchers named 
timothy, blue grass, wire grass and 
red top. 

5. What period of the year does 
your hay-cutting season cover? 

The majority of ranchers favor 
cutting hay from July 25 to Septem- 
ber 1. 

6. State the yield per acre of 
the principal hays? 

The yield per acre showed a large 
variation from 4 to 4 tons per acre. 
The majority of the answers give the 
yield from 34 to 114 tons per acre. 


Indiana Wheat Acreage 


low priced at this time, this should 
not influence marked changes in 
the cropping system of Indiana 
farms. 

The wheat crop is desirable on 
Indiana farms because it fits well 
into the rotation and makes an ex- 
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‘Commercial fertilizer is not magic. It 1s no 
substitute for work, or for farming brains. It will 
not make a successful farmer out of a shiftless, 
ignorant failure. Fertilizer varies in quality like 
corn or tobacco or cotton, and some brands are 
worth more than others. Good fertilizers, like 
Royster’s reliable old mixtures, are a godsend to 
good farmers who learn how to best use them to 
make money. 


Nearly forty years experience enters into the 
making of the Royster mixtures, and hundreds 
of thousands of the country’s best farmers pin their 
faith to this famous old brand. 


For advice about the use of fertilizer, write to 
Farm Service Department. ' 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. _ Richmond, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Baltimore, Md. Toledo, Ohio 


OYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 
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cellent crop’ with which to sow 
clover. While the yields have not 
been extremely high one year with 
another, wheat furnishes a cash re- 
turn that has been of great assis- 
tance to farmers. In very few cases 
do farmers experience a complete 
failure. 

The wheat crop in Indiana dis- 
tributes the farm labor load. It is 
possible to prepare the ground and 
seed this crop in the fall when there 
is spare time and when the horses 
and machinery can be used to ad- 
vantage. If this land should be 
left until spring, when the rush of 
labor comes in connection with the 
corn crop, the cost of handling the 
farm is materially increased. 


Use Fertilizer 
Fertilizer should be used on all 
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Indiana wheat this year. The Pur- 
due experiment station recommends 
the application of 200 to 300 pounds 
of high grade fertilizer containing 
at least 2 per cent ammonia. 


The returns from the use of fer- 
tilizer on wheat in Indiana have 
been very marked and profitable. 


Late seeding of wheat should also 
be continued by Indiana farmers. 
The loss from Hessian fly has been 
materially reduced the last few 
years. This is due in part to the 
observance of planting dates. It 
will be unwise to sow wheat early 
and thus encourage the fly. Farm- 
ers should secure the exact dates 
from their county agents, who will 
be kept informed by the entomology 
department of the experiment sta- 
tion. 





(NOTE : 


Cotton all picked. Boll weevil 
bad. Lots of fall truck being put in. 
Beans and cabbage coming up to 
poor stand. Peanuts harvested. 
Eggs scarce. Large acreage of cover 
crops being planted.—G. C. McDer- 
mid, Charleston, S. C. 


Rutland Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, new cooperative just being in- 
corporated. At present working 
under a_ partnership agreement. 
Will handle about 3,000 barrels of 
Grade A apples to be packed under 
the Buckeye Brand. Seven growers 
already in the association.—Geo. W. 
Kreitler, Meigs, Ohio. 


Three-fourths my county deep 
poor sand, but by turning a growth of 
winter vetch and using $2 worth of 
“acid” and kainit, I am demon- 


Name given is of county unless otherwise noted.) 


strating that 40 to 75 bushels of 
corn can be grown, where, without 
vetch it requires $8 to $10 worth of 
fertilizers to grow 30 bushels.—W. 
H. Barton, Richmond, N. C. 


In spite of rain a delegation of 
twenty-four persons from Glouces- 
ter County attended the Farm 
Bureau picnic at which Aaron 
Sapiro was expected to speak. 
Sapiro was ill; J. R. Hutcheson 
took his place. A movement was 
started that we hope will result in 
the organization of the trucking in- 
dustry of Tide Water, Virginia.— 
J. E. Trevathan, Gloucester, Virginia. 


T. B. campaigns to clean up herds 
of county. Testing actually started; 
only two reactors out of 41 herds. 
Individual owners not charged for 





BETTER Crops 


Distributes Close to Ground 


Made in One Size—84 Feet 


The Greater Harvest Getter 


FERTILIZER 
SOWER 


ILL successfully distribute Lime and Fertilizer in any quan- 

tity desired from 100 to 6,000 lbs. under all circumstances, 

damp or dry. No Clogging; Light Draft; for two ordinary 
horses. Other machines of equal capacity are heavy draft for 
four horses. 

The use of fertilizer has become a necessity to modern agri- 
culture. Farmers of the Eastern States have realized for years 
the profit to be made from the use of fertilizers, and now the 
Western farmer is rapidly learning to look upon fertilizer as an 
“investment” rather than an “expense.” 

The American farmer is learning that by taking everything 
from his soil and returning nothing, he is headed straight for , ad 
cultural bankruptcy, and that every dollar spent on good fer- 
tilization is better invested than a dollar in the savings bank. 

But fertilizer, to be most efficient, must be mixed with brains. 
It must be properly applied. 

For many fields and many crops, a broadcast distributor offers 
the best solution of the problem of how to make the application. 

There is no distributor on the market that can equal the New 
Peoria. It took years of actual experimenting in the field to 
finally produce this high-grade’ distributor. It bears little re- 
semblance to the makeshift box-wheels-and-axle contrivances 
commonly found on the market. 

We also manufacture Fertilizer Drills in all sizes. 





For Catalog and Prices Address 
Peoria Drill and Feeder Co. 


Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 





WITH THE 
COUNTY AGENTS : 


testing, except for disinfection in 
case of reactors.—R. A. Cane, 
Fulton, Ohio. 


Webster County is working for a 
“tuberculosis free” county. We 
already have secured 51% of the 
cattle owners signed up on petitions 
asking for county area work on 
T. B. eradication —F. Schwende- 
mann, Webster, Iowa. 


Juct secured an appropriation of 
$4,000 from the County Board of 
Supervisors to carry on the “County 
Area” plan of T. B. eradication. 
Our County Shire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation made a clean sweep at the 
Illinois State Fair. Starting a farm- 
ers’ and producers’ market in Lin- 
coln, Illinois this week.—J. H. Check- 


ley, Logan, Illinois. 


Corn fair, but hurt by early 
frosts in some sections. Wheat is 
good. Potatoes damaged by grub. 
Most winter wheat in at this time. 
Farmers filling silos and threahing. 
County Fair on—H. O. Wilcoz, 
Acting County Agent, Huntingdon, 
Penna. 


Twenty demonstrations in winter 
covers crops, such as vetch, clover 
and rye. Ten demonstrations in 
liming soil. Will have a terracing 
school lasting one week in each 
principal community. — Chas. J. 
Brockway, Monroe, Alabama. 


This fall will see the close of our 
big Arapahoe County Prairie Dog 
Extermination Campaign. Millions 
of the dogs have been killed and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of crops 
were saved. Littleton, Colorado, is 
the pure-bred livestock center of the 
West and we want everybody to 





know it!—Allyn H. Tedmon, Little- 
ton, Colorado, Arapahoe County. 


Fifty farmers growing alfalfa suc- 
cessfully this year who three years 
ago did not think it was possible in 
this climate.—Lincoln D. Kelsey, 
Franklin, New York. 


Seventy Automobiles on Vege- 
table Growers’ Tour in connection 
with convention of National Vege- 
table Growers’ Association of Amer- 
ica.—R. F. Fincke, Erie, New York. 


Everybody going to National 
Dairy Show, October 5th to J3th.— 
M. D. Butler, Cortland, N. Y. 


We got the Hazelhurst Truck 
Growers’ Association to join the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Truckers 


“last season and the idea is taking 
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hold right now. About four or five 
other truck shipping organizations 
will come forward before next year 
and Copiah County will go on 
record as a_ strong cooperative 
county. But, believe me, we have 
had one grand fight against the 
local speculative buyers. Good 
luck to you and “The Pocket Book 
of Agriculture.’"—David Thibault, 
County Agent, Copiah, Miss. 


We are adopting the plan of safe 
farming—Hog, Hen and Cow. Thir- 
ty-five acres per one horse crop, 
with two brood sows, three milk 
cows and 50 hens of pure bred 
variety to each one-horse crop. A 
plan whereby the farmer can pay 
cash as he goes and get out of the 
supply merchants’ clutches, using 
the hogs and cash crops, such as 
cotton and peanuts, to pay up pre- 
vious indebtedness and any im- 
provements on the farm—D. M. 
Treadweli, Clay, Georgia. 











Our people here are better off 
than they have been for four years! 
Sixth County Fair October 6th.— 
R. B. Ewing, Robertson, Texas. 


Four corn yield demonstrations 
in Lincoln County will be harvested 
October 8th to 12th. There is an 
average of 14 entries in each and 
many valuable facts will be shown 
as a result of demonstrations. W. 
E. Ditlined (°), Lincoln, South 
Dakota. 


Farm Bureau idea is spreading like 
wildfire. Stop County Agent in 
road or anywhere and ask to be 
signed up. No doubt better times 
are in the near future for Louisiana 
farmer. God speed the day!—H. 
V. Harris, Caldwell, Louisiana. 


Bean harvest rusting. Rains big 
handicap. Big demand for poultry 
culling. Put on extra man for that 
work. Club boys did well at state 
fair.—C. P. Pressley, Gratiot, Michi- 
gan. 


Fall Feed Crop Campaign suc- 
cessful. 500% increase in Fall Oat 
acreage indicated.—J. W. Sargent, 
Pulaski, Arkansas. 


Lyon County livestock judging 
team battered way to first place at 
Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson, 
with score of 1,288 out of possible 
1,500. Nearest competing team was 
155 points behind. Lyon County 
team will represent Kansas at In- 
ternational Livestock Show at Chi- 
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(concluded) 












cago in December.—Cecil L. McFad- 


den, Lyon, Kansas. 


New Home Bureau agent just 
arrived—Miss Irene Field.—V. A. 
Fogg, Chenango, New York. 


Lyman County girls won 31 pre- 
miums on their sewing and food ex- 
hibits at the South Dakota State 
Fair this year.—Edwin E. Wilson, 
Lyman, South Dakota. 


South Jersey Second Crop Seed 
Potato Tour started at 9:30 A. M., 
October 2d, at Hancock’s Bridge, 
N. J. Several hundred people at- 
tended.—J. C. Crissey, Salem, New 
Jersey. 





S. H. Hess elected President of 
the Phelps County Farm Bureau to 
succeed C. T. Dana, resigned.— 
W. A. Hook, Phelps, Mo. 


The alfalfa acreage in Sherbourne 
County in 1924 will show at least 
200% increase over 1923, according’ 
to returns just coming in from 
questionnaire.—Merrill Brobst, Sher- 
bourne, M innesota, 


It is Fair Month. Seven com- 
munity fairs, one street fair, and a 
County Fair, besides an exhibit at 
the Inter-State Fair at Chattanooga. 
Have 258 boys and girls in my 
Junior Agricultural Clubs who will 
enter their work for the inspection 
and approval of their parents and 
friends. I like BerrerR Crops.— 
Mark S. Womack, Coffee, Tennessee. 
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Table showing how to increase the units of 
potash in mixed fertilizers 
Add Muriate or |And you will have the 


To 2,000 lbs. of Sulfate of amount of plant food 
: Potash* in 1 ton of 





320 Ibs. 
240 “ 
120 
160 
160 

80 
160 

80 
280 

80 
240 
160 
200 
120 
280 
320 
400 





*If Kainit is used add 4 times as much as of Muriate or Sulfate of 
Potash. 


For tobacco use Sulfate of Potash or Sulfate of Potash Magnesia. 
If the latter is used it will require twice as many pounds as of Sulfate 
of Potash. 





Percentage Composition of Plant Food 
Formulas for General Use 


The “high analysis’’ formulas recently suggested for different parts 
of the country are listed on the basis of the kind of soil to which they 
are to be applied. 


To those who wish to consider fertilizers from the standpoint of 
crops, the following list from the standard work, “FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS,” by Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, Chemist of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., may be of interest: 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Kind of Crops of of Phos- of 
Nitrogen | phoricAcid| Potash 











Where Was the China? 


Two college professors, one a 
teacher of history, went into a res- 
taurant. The history teacher said, 
“We want Turkey with Greece.” 

The waiter replied, “Sorry, sirs, 
but we can’t Servia.” 

“Well, then, get the Bosphorus.” 

The boss came in and heard their 
order and then said, “I don’t want 
to Russia, but you can’t Rou- 
mania.” So the two professors went 
away Hungary. 

“Gone, But Not Forgotten” 

“Are caterpillars good to eat?” 
asked little Tommy at the dinner 
table. 

“No,” said his father, a Southern 
County Agent, “what makes you 
ask a question like that while we are 
eating?” 

“You had one on your lettuce, 
but it’s gone now,” replied Tommy. 


That’s What College Does 


Two Ag. students on a train were 
telling about their ability to see and 
hear. The one says: “Do you see 
that barn over there on the hori- 
zon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you see that fly walking 
around on the roof of that barn?” 

“No; but I can hear the shingles 
crack when he steps on them.” 


Fine Train Service 


Farmer (to train caller): ““What 
d’you do?” 

T. C.: “I call trains.” 

Farmer: ‘‘Well, call me one; I’m 
in a hurry.” 


Moral Dejection Only 


Hiram Mullin, a New England 
horse dealer, not long ago disposed 
of an animal to an expressman 
who, however, returned in a day or 
two with the statement that he was 
not exactly satisfied with his deal, 
whereupon he was asked to state 
the reason for his dissatisfaction. 


“There’s just one thing I don’t 
like about this mare,” said the ex- 
pressman. ‘She won’t hold up her 
head.” 


“Oh, that’s only her silly pride,” 
explained Hiram. “She will when 
she’s fully paid for.’’-—Country 
Gentleman. 


Fertilizer ‘‘Facts’’ 


The head of the fertilizer factory 
caught the office boy telling false- 
hoods. 

“T’m surprised at you,” he said. 
“Do you know what they do with 
boys who tell lies?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘““When 
they get old enough the firm sends 
them out as fertilizer salesmen.” 


Fully Equipped 


“Funny to me that Hub Nuckles 
don’t get married,” remarked an 
acquaintance. 


“‘What does he want with a wife?”’ 
returned Lopp Lazzenberry, of 
Clapboard Springs. ‘He’s got a 
tame wildcat that is always on the 
pint of eating him up and a pet 
crow that has had its tongue split 
and talks all the time.” 
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Plowing at the rate of 6 to 10 acres a day, Cletracs make 
quick work of the biggest fields 


Bigger Profits for the Farmer 


Not only do Cletracs enable farmers to plow many 
acres in a day, but they also make every acre turned 
over produce more, and greater yields mean bigger 
profits to the farmer. 


A Better Seed Bed Insures a Bigger Crop 


But Cletracs do more than simply a good job of plowing. 
They are admirably suited for ground fitting because 
of their crawler construction. The broad tracks carry 
Cletracs along over the plowed land without slip at full 
speed, mellowing the ground into a fine seed bed, but 
do not pack it down. A well-preserved seed bed is the 
farmer’s best assurance of a bigger yield and a better 
crop. 


A big modern factory with upwards of five acres of floor 
space under roof and thirty thousand Cletracs in use in 
the United States, Canada and seventy foreign countries 
are time-tested evidences of Cletrac’s successful opera- 
tion. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
























In this Common WEED 









DEATH Lurks 


By Albert A. Hansen 


NDIANA has a _ poisonous 
plant that is responsible for consid- 
erable loss of livestock and much 
human distress. Since the plant is 
of common occurrence in woodland 

astures throughout the Ohio River 
Valley states and in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia, the chances 
are that similar losses are occurring 
over a widespread area. 

The plant is: white snakeroot. 
Comparatively recent investigations 
have demonstrated that it is the 
cause of trembles, a fatal disease of 
cattle, sheep and horses and so 
called on account of the most char- 
acteristic symptoms. The disease 
was an unsolved mystery and the 
source of heavy losses to the early 
settlers, since the cause was then un- 
known. Guesses ranging from 
poisonous water to toadstools were 
given as the cause of trembles, but it 
remained for modern experimental 
methods to find the real culprit. 

The worst feature of the plant, 
however, is the fact that the poison 
enters milk and is responsible for 
milk sickness, a human malady that 
is about twenty-five per cent fatal. 
Milk sickness was a dreaded disease 
among pioneers in the Ohio River 
Valley, although the cause was un- 
known until recently. The disease 
causes intestinal paralysis, resulting 
in such severe constipation that the 
partly digested food is vomited from 
the system. In the olden days the 
trouble was pety called ‘‘spew- 


—— 

hat the poison is carried in the 
milk was demonstrated at the North 
Carolina station, where a cow from a 
section where white snakeroot does 
not grow was fed witha sufficient 





Purdue Experiment Station 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


quantity of the plant to cause 
trembles. The poison then affected 
the suckling calf, which died of 
trembles. utter made from the 
poisoned milk killed rats in a few 
hours. In experiments conducted at 
the Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station it was found 
that white snakeroot is also poison- 
ous to horses when fed dry in hay. 

Extensive field work on poisonous 
plants has been done in Indiana, and 
as a result it is estimated that ninety 
per cent of stock losses in woodland 
pastures caused by plant poisoning 
is due to white snakeroot. Entire 
districts in which scores of animals 
have been lost and in which a num- 
ber of human deaths have occurred 
during recent years have been sur- 
veyed and found to be infested with 
white snakeroot. It should be men- 
tioned that since the plant is practi- 
cally limited to woodland, the prob- 
lem ‘has decreased in direct propor- 
tion to the decrease in forest land, 
but there are still many acres of 
woodland pastures in Indiana in 
which grazing animals die every 
= and which are thoroughly in- 

sted with white snakeroot. 

White snakeroot can be recognized 
by the fibrous roots, the thin, op- 
posite leaves with tapering tips and 
shiny under surfaces as compared 
with the dull upper surfaces, and the 
masses of small, pure-white blossoms 
that begin to bloom about the first of 
September and continue to appear 
until frost. 


E XPERIENCE in Indiana indi- 
cates that the only Y pr racticable wa 
to destroy (concluded on page 7 1) 

















@, This common weed—-the white 
snakeroot—gives cattle, horses 
and human beings the “trembles. 


(., Intwenty-five percent. of the 
cases it is fatal. The Purdue 
University Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station found that snakeroot 
is poisonous whenfeddrytohorses inhay. 
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What we are telling the 


()... three million farm families are being’ reached 


thru our extensive farm paper campaign, inaugurated to urge 

farmers to demand high potash-content fertilizers. Figuring 

| three readers to a paper, nearly ten million people will see 

_ these messages and they are going to ask you, Mr. County 
Agent, to confirm what we say in these advertisements. 


We believe that farmers can more readily absorb our message 
if it is presented in the form of an analogy. Notice the adver- 
‘tisements pictured above, which are to appear this fall and 

Winter in farm papers illustrated bélow. - 


THE POTASH IMPORTING 


Importers of Genuine 
ie German Potash of the 
ee ; German Kali Syndicate 
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farmer about POTASH 

























No farmer will willingly starve his cows or horses, nor would 
he starve his soil if he could see the amount of plant food in it. 
The purpose of these messages is to show the farmers of the 
United States how foolish it is to refuse potash to their pope 
hungry soils. Help us in our efforts. 


You know that ‘potash is one of the essential plant foods.” 
You know that every crop removes some potash from the soil. 
You know that potash, to be helpful, must be available. The 
best way to add available potash to the soils of this country 
is to use Genuine German Potash, either in the raw state,orin — 
the form of mixed fertilizers. 
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BETTER Crops 


Manufacturers of 


High Analysis Fertilizers 


Importers of 


Potash Salts 


Dealers in 


High-Grade Fertilizer 
Chemicals 


To Insure Results Use Only 
High Analysis Mixed 
Fertilizers 


Manufactured by 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














@A successful manufacturer gives his views on 


Solving the Farm PROBLEM 


(from page 12) 


The farmer must know how and 
when to plow. He must know how 
to milk, how to curry a horse, how 
to mend a fence, how to start a 
balky tractor, how to rig up a hay 
fork, how to drain a field, how to 
doctor a sick horse, how to roof a 
barn, how to run a thresher, how to 
spray fruit trees, how to shock corn, 
how to ring a pig’s nose and forty 
thousand other “hows” that I could 
mention if I had time, room and 
patience enough. 


There you have only a few of the 
things the farmer must know and do, 
both mental and physical. 

Taking the physical side of it 
alone, I doubt whether there is a 
human being alive that could, in 
thirty years of an active man’s life- 
time, become a real expert in all the 
physical jobs there are to be done 
on a farm. What is the answer, 
then?) The answer is that the farm- 
er does all of these things, or tries 
to, and being a “jack” of all these 
things he is “master of none.” 
Money, time and energy are wasted 
that he does not know how to con- 
serve and has not the time to learn. 


In my factory I have men running 
lathes.’ I do not expect that a man 
who is an expert at running a turret 
lathe shall step over to a band saw 
and do a good job of bandsawing. 
He is a lathe expert and has spent 
his life learning how to do one job 
well. He does that job well. I am 
satisfied and so is he. I pay him 
well and he knows it and appreciates 
it. I could not run my factory with 
a lot of jacks-of-all-trades, who 
know how to do every job there is 
to be done in the plant. And [ 
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don’t believe farming will ever 
make the money it should make 
until an era of farm specialization 
is inaugurated. 


Then, take the mental side: I 
have experts in every branch of my 
business to help and aid me in meet- 
ing competition, improving my 
financial condition, selling my goods 
and designing and perfecting my 
product. 

Do you think for a moment that 
I could compete in today’s business 
as a one-man organization from the 
mental side alone? I could not. To 
know selling, marketing, finance, 
economics, auditing, advertising, 
conservation, system, organization, 
and all of the other tasks that, 
poured into the melting pot, make a 
business, is too much for one brain. 

Yet the farmer tries to combine 
both mental and physical work! 

I do not expect the man who has 
worked all day in the factory to 
come in after supper and do a lot of 
mental work and do it well! And 
yet that is what a farmer does. He 
is both the brains and hands of his 
business, and to me the wonder is 
that any farmer in the country has 
ever made a cent beyond a bare liv- 
ing, organized in this way. ° 

I realize fully that there are or- 
ganizations of every kind that the 
farmer can turn to for help and guid- 
ance. He can submit his soil and 
fertilizer problems to his county 
agent for advice. He can join a 
cooperative marketing organization 
for help in marketing and selling. 
But still, the major part of his job 
is saddled onto his shoulders. The 
County Agent won’t come in and 
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“How to Take 
Advantage cf the 
Rural Credits Act” 


The whole complexion of the farming business had been 
changed since the enactment of permanent rural credits 
legislation last February. 


Farm and Home has not only been a leading factor 
(the leading factor, so far as publications are concerned) 
in making rural credits legislation a reality, but it has 
done more than any other publication of its class to 
show the farmer how to take advantage of the service now 
available. 


This has enabled hundreds of thousands of farmers 
heretofore without adequate credit facilities to now 
market their products in an orderly way and pay cash 
—to buy what they please, where they please—instead 
of being confined to the purchase of those brands which 
are offered at the stores where their credit is good. 


We believe that you will be interested in the Farm and 
Home Bulletin, “How to Take Advantage of the Rural 
Credits Act.” If you care for a copy we shall be very 
glad to send it. 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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(from page 57) 
plow for him, while he rests and 
does a few mental backsaults in 
finance, nor will the head of the 
coop. jump in and tell him whether 
he ought to build a new barn and 
silo this year. The vital decisions 
are his to make, just as the vital 
physical jobs are his to do. If he is 
late getting the hay in and it 
sours he stands the loss—no one else. 


Well, you say, what else can the 
poor farmer do? 


I don’t pose as a know-it-all. I 
am not writing this as a preachment 
on “Farming and How to Get Rich 
at It.” 


But I do believe that several 
things have got to happen, and hap- 
pen quick, if the farmer is going to 
get out from under, and if people 
are to be beguiled back to the farm 
from the city. 

In the first place I believe farms 
are too small. You know in a small 
business jobs must be combined. 
The girl that runs the switchboard 
must also keep the books. Result: 
she is efficient in neither. In a big 
business one girl runs the telephone 
switchboard and learns to be a real 
expert. 

The bigger the business, the more 
specialized each of the jobs can be- 
come. Therefore, the bigger the 
business, the more economies that 
can be practiced and the more im- 
provements that can be made. 

On a small farm, run by the owner 
and a few assistants, each man must 
do twenty different jobs a day and 
try to do them all equally well, 
which I have just proved is beyond 
the ability of any one man, no 
matter who he:is. 

Most farmers are under financed. 
They take on too much land for 
their capital. Bradstreet shows 
that more businesses failed in 1922 
because of lack of capital than 
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because of any other factor. Men 
are like boys—their eyes are bigger 
than their stomachs—they bite off 
more than they can chew. Small 
farms are not as easily financed as 
larger ones. 


I believe farms must be 
larger—so large, in fact, that each 
man will have but one job to do at a 
time. He may have to change jobs 
with the season, but he will cer- 
tainly become an expert in those few 
jobs. Farms should be big enough 
to be able to hire a real seed expert 
who will select all the seed for the 
farm. Big enough so that one man, 
a financial expert, will act as fiscal 
representative and take care of all 
financing and banking. Big enough 
so that a veterinary surgeon can be 
kept on the farm at all times. Big 
enough to have a power plant of its 
own to supply every field, every 
barn and every building with light. 
Big enough so that every economy 
that can be imagined can be put into 
immediate operation. 

How can the big farm be gotten 
together? Few farmers are rich 
enough to own farms as big as the 
one I have described. Why, I know 
a farm in California that is nearly a 
hundred miles long. It is organized 
on a business basis and has an expert 
in every line, even a foreman over 
the Germans and Swiss who milk 
the twelve hundred cows morn- 
ing and evening. While this farm 
happens to be owned by a rich 
family, what is the reason. that a 
stock company could not be formed 
among farmers as they are formed 
to finance a big business; and a large 
farm purchased. 

And why, if such companies were 
formed, would it not be possible for 
the stocks in such companies to find 
a ready listing on the Stock Ex- 
change so that the securities could 
find a ready market? It could be 
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done. Let a few such companies 
show a steady return upon the in- 
vestment over a period of years, 
through good season and bad, and 
money would begin to flow in a 
steady stream from the cities to the 
farms; whereas the stream now flows 
the other way. 


Make farming a business. Treat 
itas a business. Then you have 
solved the problem. 


Of course, with the solution of 
every problem you have but pre- 
sented yourself with still another 
problem. They say rabbits breed 
quicker than any other animal. I 
believe problems breed quicker than 
anything in the world! 

Farming is today an individual- 
istic business. The farmer is a man 
who wants to run his own business 
in his own way. He doesn’t want a 
job on somebody’s farm. He wants 
his own “place.” 

If a new era of larger farms, with 
the resultant specialization of tasks, 
is ushered in, then there will natu- 
rally have to be less individual own- 
ers. Some that are now owners will 
have to become “‘Department Man- 
agers” of large farms. This will 
hurt for a while, just as it hurts a 
small business man to be squeezed 
out and be forced to take a position 
with a large company, but economi- 
cally it is a sound proposition, both 
for the country and the individual. 

Time was when every man owned 
his own business. Today, the ten- 
dency is toward larger businesses, 
and of course fewer companies. 
That means fewer owners and more 
employees. 

But, in reality, there are no own- 
ers of a big business. Who owns 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion? Hundreds of thousands of 
small stockholders. Who owns Swift 
& Company? Even the control 
of this company, it is said, is no 
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longer in the hands of the Swift 
family. The stock is owned by over 
a hundred thousand small people, 
located in every state in the country. 


Someone must run a large busi- 
ness. There must be officers and 
directors and heads of departments. 
But there does not necessarily have 
to be a “‘boss.”” A corporation is like 
Cesar’s Tenth Legion, whose ranks 
were constantly filled; as fast as a 
man went down, another trained 
man stepped into his place so quietly 
and smoothly that the operation 
went unnoticed. 


A corporation is unending—it has 
no death. Therefore, corporation 
securities are favored by investors 
over securities that depend upon 


‘ one person’s integrity or life. 


I believe farm corporations must 
come. 

And with the larger farms, on a 
business basis, will come a new era 
of marketing. The larger farm cor- 
poration will have a standing at the 
banks, with the financial centers of 
the East, so that instead of dumping 
a crop when prices are low, the crop 
will be warehoused and sold at a 
price that will insure a fair return on 
the investment in it. 

Let farming keep pace with other 
businesses. Get farming out of the 
rut of individual ownership. Let it 
advance to a point where speciali- 
zation begins to effect economies 
and it will finance itself. Capital 
will be forthcoming. Marketing 
will be handled on a business basis. 
There will be fewer losses and great- 
er gains. 


Some Kick! 
First Farmer: “I had a drink of 
real moonshine the other day.” 
Second Farmer: “‘How was it?” 
“T find that I can get about the 
same result if I kiss a spark-plug 
when my motor is running.” —Life. 
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Mixed Fertilizers Fertilizer Materials 


A. P.A. P. Muriate of Potash 

8 Sulphate of Potash 

8 

5 Acid Phosphate 16% and 18% 
10 Nitrate of Soda 
10 
12 Sulphate of Ammonia 

8 Dried Ground Blood 
10 

8 5 Ground Animal Tankage 
12 Pure Ground Bone 


7 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 


We are prepared to furnish Potash Salts in any | 
quantity 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS 
YORK, PA. 





(from page 41 ) 
POUNDS IN ONE _ 
Os- 
Nitro- phoric Pot- 
Acid ash 


gen 
Stable Manure. 10 6 12 
Wheat Bran... 45 56 28 
Corn Meal.... 32 6 3 
Brewer’s Grain 15 9 1 
Cottonseed Meal 80 60 29 


l MENTIONED these feeds as 
they are such as a dairy man would 
buy. You will see when a man buys 
grain, he brings to his farm fair 
quantities of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, but much less potash. It 
is not as bad as was the case with the 
fish, for that had no potash at all, 
but you will see that in all these 
grains potash is lacking as compared 
with the others. Thus, when the 
farmer feeds the hay and fodder 
grown on his own farm and buys 
grain, he does not add nearly as 
much potash as he may think. 


You will notice also in this table, 


how the potash compares with the 
other elements in stable manure. 
On an average soil, which has been 
cropped for some years, it is a safe 
rule to use with each pound of nitro- 
gen, three pounds of phosphoric acid 
and at least two and a half pounds 


of potash. There are soils, no 
doubt, where this proportion would 
not, be profitable, but unless a farm- 
er has tested his own soil and 
knows better, he should be sure and 
use potash enough. Let farmers 
think of the potato fertilizer which 
has given them profitable crops. 
Does it not always contain two and 
sometimes three times as much pot- 
ash as it does of nitrogen? 

We see at a glance that stable 
manure does not supply any such 
proportions, for both potash and 
phosphoric acid are lacking. This 
being the case, you can easily see, 
that in order to obtain the potash 
which our crops need, we must use 
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so much of the stable manure that 
there will be a waste of nitrogen. 
That was what happened in the 
case of our old friend Squanto. 
When the corn crops began to fail, 
he used more and more fish. Had 
there been a little potash in the fish 
he could have made his corn crop by 
using large quantities of fish, but 
most of the nitrogen in it would 
have been wasted. Had he been 
obliged to pay for the fish, he would 
soon have been forced out of busi- 
ness as a farmer. Now, stable ma- 
nure costs money, and when a farm- 
er uses it as Squanto used the fish, 
he is sure to lose both cash and crop. 
If a pound of potash costs 414 cents, 
and a pound of nitrogen ‘costs 16 
cents, where does a farmer’s profit 
come in when he uses two pounds of 
nitrogen more than he needs in or- 
der to obtain one pound of potash? 


‘iw point has been made clear 
by Prof. Wm. P. Brooks, at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He experimented with soil which 
was not unlike that which Squanto 
used for the first experiment farm. 
Prof. Brooks knew that the soil 
lacked potash. Our old friend 
Squanto did not know what the soil 
needed, so he kept on adding fish in 
the vain hope that nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid would take the place of 
the needed potash. 

Farmers who use stable manure 
without thinking what it contains, 
would have followed Squanto’s lead 
and kept on using more manure 
without knowing that every pound 
of potash added in this way meant 
the loss of a pount of nitrogen. Prof. 
Brooks knew that potash was the 
needed element in that soil. Very 
likely he had used muriate of potash 
alone on separate rows or parts of 
the field, and thus found that crops 
responded to it. You will remember 
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Standard Brands recommended by 
Agricultural Officials of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan: 


Available dined 
BRAND NAME Ammonia |Phosphoric Po a 
id otash 


Smith’s Standard 2-12-6. . 
Smith’s Standard 2-16-2. . 
Smith’s Standard 2-12-2.. 
Smith’s Standard 0-10-10. 
Smith’s Standard 0-14-4. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-16-0. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-18-0. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-20-0. . 


We also offer the 
following Brands: 
Smith’s 1-8-7 
Smith’s 1-8-4 
Smith’s 1-8-2 
Smith’s 0-10-5 
Smith’s 0-10-2 


SO SG Ow WwW tw 
oO 6 & © Wt CO 


The Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Factories: 


Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Offices: 
Columbus, Ohio 
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(from page 62) 
that Squanto did this same thing 
when he used wood ashes, but he 
had no chemist to tell him the Why 
and the How. Prof. Brooks had the 
advantage of Squanto in knowing 
what the stable manure contained 
and what the soil and the crop 
needed. 

On one field or plot he used ma- 
nure at the rate of six cords per acre. 
This cost $30 and would be called 
fair manuring. On another field of 
equal size he used four cords of ma- 
nure and in addition 160 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre, this cost- 
ing less than $24. This was kept up 
for several years and different crops 
were grown. Actual count and 
measurement showed that the aver- 
age yield of corn was just as large 
where the $24 worth of manure and 
potash was used as where the $30 
worth of manure alone was put. 
Here was a saving of $6 an acre each 
year, which is large interest on $100. 
With the grass crop the yield with 
the large amount of manure was a 
little larger but not enough larger to 
make up the increased cost of the 
manure. That is, the four cords of 
manure and potash gave a cheaper 
ton of hay! 


Now we have only to look back to 
the table in order to see why this 
was so. The four cords of manure 
provided all the nitrogen which the 
corn crop needed. The four cords, 
however, did not contain enough 
potash, and had this amount been 
used alone, Prof. Brooks could not 
have grown a full crop. 

The muriate of potash which was 
added “balanced” the nitrogen and 
thus made the full crop possible. 
The saving of $6 per acre meant the 
amount of nitrogen in the extra two 
cords of manure which were in ex- 
cess of the actual needs of the crop. 
On some soils phosphoric acid must 
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be added in the same way, and this 
could be done by using three hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate with 
the manure. Let us remember that 
stable manure is useful to the farm- 
er chiefly for the nitrogen which it 
contains. We all understand that 
where fruit or vegetables are grown, 
or where fertilizers are the main re- 
liance for plant food, potash must be 
used freely. We must also under- 
stand that on dairy farms or where 
grass and corn are grown, and milk 
and stock are sold, potash is greatly 
needed. 

Why is that so? 

Look back at the table showing the 
analysis of grains and feeds and you 
will see that there is less potash in 
them than of either nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid. While a farmer who 
buys grain may secure considerable 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, the 
supply of potash is but little in- 
creased. 

But does not this show that 
because there is less potash in these 
grains, this element is not so 
necessary as the other? 


Not at all. We might analyze a 
man or a horse and find little or no 
potash in his body, and therefore 
conclude that this element is not 
needed. This would be as absurd as 
to claim that because we cannot 
analyze a man’s strength of will or 
character, therefore he has none! 


Hhere we come to the reason for 


using an abundance of potash which 
is often overlooked. Potash, more 
than any other element, has to do 
with the vital functions of the plant. 

Unless it be present in the plant, 
the formation of starch and the proc- 
esses which correspond to diges- 
tion in animals cannot go on. While 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid re- 
main largely (continued on page 70) 
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Where Can 
Genuine German Potash 


Be Secured? 


HERE IS A LIST OF THE 
DISTRIBUTORS OF GENUINE 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS: 


Grasselli Chemical Co 

Capital Fertilizer Co 

Arkansas Fertilizer Co.. Shas .Little Rock, Ark. 
Meyer, Wilson & Co............. 454 ‘California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Berkshire Fertilizer Co Bridgeport, Conn. 
Olds & Whipple, Inc 

Rogers & Hubbard Co Middletown, Conn. 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gulf Fertilizer Co 

A. D. Adair & McCarthy Bros 

Empire State Chemical Co 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co 

Pelham Phosphate Co 

Mutual Fertilizer Co 

Read Phosphate Co 

Reliance Fertilizer Co 

Savannah Guano Company 

Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co 

Georgia Fertilizer & Oil Co 

Armour Fertilizer Works.................209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Darling & Company Chicago, IIl. 
Swift & Co.. ie oaths “Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Calumet Fertilizer Co.......... New Albany, Ind. 
Federal Chemical Co Louisville, Ky. 
Baugh & Sons Co......... Baltimore, Md. 
NE Ere ee eee 
Miller Fertilizer Co Baltimore, Md. 
Ober & Sons Co Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Mt. Airy Guano Co Baltimore, Md. 
Tilghman Co., Inc., W. B 

Meridian Fertilizer Factory Meridian, Miss. 
Tupelo Fertilizer Factory 

The American Agricultural Chemical Co...2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
International Agricultural Corporation 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Caraleigh Phosphate & Fertilizer Co Raleigh, N.C. 
Acme Manufacturing Co Wilmington, N. C. 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co Columbus, Ohio 
Wuichet Fertilizer Company i 
Thomas & Sons Co., I. P Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tunnel & Co., F. W Philadelphia, Pa. 
York Chemical Works 

Etiwan Fertilizer Co 

Maybank Fertilizer Co 

Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co 

F. S. Royster Guano Co 

on oss asin coe eesewe suena was.oe-sret Norfolk, Va. 
Robertson Chemical Corp 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 


THE POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


81 Fulton Street New York 





Did you ever 
figure what 
it costs you 


NOT to use 


fertilizer 


fe] 


@.The only complete 
fertilizer plant in the 
state. It is open for 
your inspection at all 
times. We shall wel- 
come the opportunity 
to show you where 


“WHITE 
DIAMOND” 
FERTILIZERS 


are made, and why 
they are better. 


ARKANSAS 
FERTILIZER 


COMPANY 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for booklet—‘‘How 
Arkansas Farmers Have In- 
creased Their Bank Accounts” 
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Have You a 


Weakness ? 


(from page 6) 


pestilence unless he had the coin— 
sure. 


He thought, he meditated— 
Eureka! If Demosthenes shaved 
his head so he couldn’t parade the 
streets—my friend decided he would 
throw away his checkbook so he 
couldn’t spend. He’d throw away 
his checkbook, close his personal 
bank account, start each morning 
with only a V-spot and see how it 
worked. 


It worked. 


Without the machinery for spend- 
ing he couldn’t spend. Of course, 
how simple! 


And to this day he depends upon 
currency. He has never yielded to 
the persuasions of friends, wife or 
kids. No checkbook has he. But 
he has bonds, stocks, houses, land, 
horses, cattle, swine, figs, vines, and, 
better still, his own self-respect. 


Pom who discover their own 
weaknesses unaided are doubly 
blessed—perhaps they are the only 
ones who know of the skeleton in the 
closet—while correcting their de- 
ficiencies the world will little know 
what is going on. Who would have 
believed, were it not for the biog- 
raphies, that Teddy Roosevelt first 
went west because he had to— 
the asthma made his life a misery; 
that Mark Twain had to mortgage 
his home in Hartford to pay up fool- 
ish losses due to unwise investments; 
that Horace Greeley almost quit 
the printing business because he was 
such an uncouth looking lad that no 
one would hire him? 
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There are many kinds of weakness 
—mental, moral, physical and finan- 
cial. Roosevelt, later the Hercules 
of America, was in youth a slender 
stripling with such a sickly pair of 
lungs that his parents despaired of 
raising him! His was a physical 
weakness, but he undertook to cor- 
rect this by moving out to the wild, 
open spaces where men are men. 
Twain’s frailty consisted of a rancid 
desire to out-Sellers Colonel Sellers— 
he must make millions—and in his 
vain, foolish attempts to get rich he 
lost what would have been consid- 
ered even today a fairly good-sized 
roll of frog-skins. 


Greeley’s weakness—and _tradi- 
tion reports that though he cor- 
rected it in order to become a 
success, he again resorted to it in 
affectation of a carelessness he had 
outgrown—was an inability to 
learn how to wear clothes. He was 
always tattered and torn, slouchy, 
unkempt, dirty, and altogether so 
“green” looking that he lost job 
after job before he took counsel with 
himself and his self-examination 
pointed out his shortcomings. 


‘Tw aim of the world being to 
get on, get honor and then get 
honest, those of us who wish to fruc- 
tify and leave our imprint on the 
records of this planet must first dis- 
cover our weaknesses, then dis- 
cover the surest method of get- 
ting rid of them. 


If the greatest strength is to know 
your own faults, the next greatest 
thing is to find the way to cut off 
the streets that lead from the con- 
flagration so the fire doesn’t spread. 


Give it a _ thought, brother. 
What! No weaknesses? H’m! 


G Use 


high-grade 

KounlivAnes 

for big 
Water keh 


We recommend: 
kor colton: 8-4-4, 


For truck, with 
potash from 
sulphate of 
polash, especia lly 
for potatoes 


High-Grade Acid Phosphate 
and Potash Always in Stock 


RELIANCE 
OILED VADIE 
COMPANY 
Savannah, Georgia 


“35 years’ experience 


back of every sack”’ 













THE 
BERKSHIRE 
FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT, 


Manufacturers of 
Complete Fertilizers 
for each and every 
crop. 


Importers of German 
Potash Saltsand other 
Agricultural Chemi.- 
cals. 


7 


Located at Bridgeport 
on tide water, with 
railroad side track in 
our plant and at our 
dock, we are ideally 
situated to float fer- 
tilizer material to our 
factory and to dis- 
tribute it by rail ata 
minimum expense. 
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Plowing by RADIO! 
(from page 29) 

Sounds like Jules Verne? Yet 
plowing by radio is less of a tax on 
our imagination than the submarine 
described by Verne was on the imag- 
inations of the people of his time. 

Verne cast his imagination for- 
ward into the womb of time al- 
most a century—Benson depicts, in 
quite a matter-of-fact manner a 
method of farming that is almost here. 

A hundred years on this earth pro- 
duces changes far beyond our power 
to conceive or fancy. A little over 
a hundred years ago coal was re- 
garded as a worthless stone. Just 
concentrate on that a moment. And 
only a little over twenty-five years 
ago oil was first used as fuel, gaso- 
line, the giant of industry today, 
was then sluiced into the streams— 
there was no use for it. Kerosene 
was worth money—the gasoline had 
to be removed simply to prevent the 
kerosene from exploding! 

I believe the time is coming when 
farms will either be larger, or 
“farm corporations” will be formed. 
Several farmers will get together, 
pool their acreages and take stock 
in a “holding company” for the 
value of their property. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation was 
formed by combining several smaller 
steel companies—the reason given 
for the combine being that economies 
could be effected that no small 
company could avail itself of. Read 
the market page of your newspaper 
and see if the idea was sound! 

Why not large farm corporations? 
Farming is the only large business 
in the world that is still operated by 
individuals, who act as chief, cook 
and fence-mender! Shoemakers 
used to make the entire pair of shoes 
—buying the leather, cutting the 
soles, trimming the uppers, and 
finally, when the shoes were com- 
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pleted, selling them to someone 
whose feet they would fit. Today, 
nearly a hundred people work on a 
pair of shoes, and other hundreds 
sell them. 

When large farm corporations are 
formed, one farmer will be a seed 
expert, another will superintend the 
planting—my job, I suppose, will be 
to mend the fences and grease the 
tractor! 

Great things are going to happen. 
Be glad you are alive and here to 
see them! 

I believe that an era of mechani- 
cal efficiency is slowly dawning on 
the farm horizon, and that the an- 
swer to “‘how to keep people on the 
farm” is soon to be solved—-farm life 
will become so attactive no one 
will want to leave. 

It will be proved in the next few 
years, that fifty-two days a year on 
the farm will suffice—that the 
farmer, whether he raises cotton or 
corn, wheat or rye, alfalfa or hay, or 
a diversification of all, will have ten 
months to devote to the higher life. 

I believe that farmers will soon plow 
by radio control! 

Folks who spring a prophecy on 
the world are taking a chance 
world is a stand-patter; a prophecy 
is radical. Jules Verne was a radical 
in a conservative, unbelieving world. 
We now know that as a scientific 
prognosticator he was all gold, true 
blue and E-plus, but you still call 
for his books in the children’s de- 
partment at the library! 

I suppose some of my readers will 
say that Jeff has just got back from 
a trip through that territory whose 
first industry is the production of 
White Mule and that my attempt- 
ing to prophecy can be excused on 
that basis. 

Nix, Arabella—I believe it, or I 
wouldn’t waste your time and mine 
in writing it. 





riate of Potash, 
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Fertilizers 


that get 


results— 


WM. B. 
TILGHMAN 
co. 


Manufacturers 
of Fertilizers 


Salisbury, Md. 


Wm. B. Tilghman, Jr., Pres. 
Oliver Cordrey, Vice-Pres. 

Oscar L. Morris, Sec’y & Treas. 
John L. Morris,Asst.Sec.&Treas. 
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( from page 64) 

in the body of the plant or animal, 
potash affects the vital functions and 
then is passed away. Itis thus fully 
as necessary as the others, while we 
can easily see that the amount of it, 
which remains stored up in the body, 
is no measure for its actual impor- 
tance. 

To illustrate, we might prove by 
the analysis of an ox, that water, 
lime, nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
are needed to perfect its body, but 
such analysis would not show the 
actual need of air any more than it 
would the need of potash. Yet who 
would take that analysis and try to 
prove that the ox does not need an 
abundance of air? For example, the 
grain of corn shows a low propor- 
tion of potash and yet this small 
amount determines the quantity 
and quality of the crop, for corn is 
largely composed of starch and 
potash is needed to form it. 

A farmer may add nitrogen to his 
soil by growing clover or cow peas, 
but he can only add potash by buy- 
ing it in grains or fertilizers. 

There is another thing to be con- 
sidered. The farm is more likely to 
lose the fertilizing effects of the 
potash purchased in grain than of 
the other elements. The greater 
part of such potash is avoided in the 
liquid manures. 

As we have said, the potash is not 
stored up in the body as the other 
elements are. It serves its purpose 
in aiding digestion and then passes 
away, chiefly through the kidneys. 
In a ton of liquid manure from a 
horse there are thirty pounds of 
potash, while in a ton of pure solids 
there are only seven pounds. This 
proportion is larger still with cattle 
and sheep. 

When we know this, we can see 
how easily potash is lost to the cul- 
tivated fields. A large proportion 
of the liquids are voided in the pas- 
ture or on the road, so that much of 
the potash bought in the grain 
never reaches the fields where crops 
are grown. It is true that quantities 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
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also lost in this way, but there are 
more of these in the grain to begin 
with, while the proportion of potash 
in the liquids is higher. This being 
so, we can readily see how in the 
average manure pile, the loss of 
potash by leaching must be consid- 
erable. 


From every point of view, 
therefore, we see the necessity of 
keeping up the supply of available 
potash. Some soils contain ample 
supplies of it while others are nearly 
exhausied though rich in other ele- 
ments. 

The old problem of baiting the 
dead fish with wood ashes in order 
to catch the corn, is repeated over 
and over again. We may now make 
sure of our ground, for when a crop 
responds to an application of mu- 
riate of potash, we may be sure of 
what the soil needs, for there is noth- 
ing but potash in the muriate that 
would help. 

We have learned how to obtain 
cheap supplies of nitrogen by plow- 
ing under green crops. Cheap phos- 
phoric acid can be obtained from 
a dozen different sources. Potash is 
still the hardest element to supply 
and yet its presence in the soil still 
determines the character of the 


crop. 
en 


In this Common Weed 
Death Lurks 


(from page 52) 

white snakeroot is by hand pull- 
ing, since the perennial roots 
sprout after the tops are mowed. 
The best time to do the work is 
during late September or early 
October, when the bright flowers are 
conspicuous. Fortunately the roots 
are shallow and _ usually yield 
readily. It is not necessary to 
destroy all the plants (although this 
is the best policy where practicable), 
since a quantity of white snakeroot 
— to from five to ten per cent 
of the body weight of the animals 
is usually necessary before the result 
is fatal. 

Where stock losses occur in wood- 
land pastures in the area in which 
white snakeroot ranges, a careful 
search should be made for this dan- 
gerous plant. 


William Gilchrist, President 
3. G. McCormick, Sec’y- Treas. 
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manufacturers of 
high grade fertilizers 
and acid phosphates 


Importers of 
potash salts, 
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ACME 


MANUFACTURING 
—— COMPAN Y —— 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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THE HOME OF MUTUAL FERTILIZERS 


\ \ OULD you buy trouble? 


Yet, you do when you buy Acid 
Phosphate that is not properly 
manufactured. 


Too much or too little Sulphuric 


Acid—just a fraction—added to 
the rock dust can cause no end 
of trouble. 


MUTUAL 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


is always dry and friable because 
properly made and cured. 


The fine mechanical condition 
makes all mixtures drillable, no 
matter how much mineral salts 
are used. 


Write or Wire To-day for Price 


MUTUAL FERTILIZER CO. 


Manufacturers 


SULPHURIC ACID, ACID PHOSPHATE 
AND COMPLETE FERTILIZER 


124 Bay St., E SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





we 


E solicit your inquiries 

when in the market for 
Potash Salts in any quantity or 
for fertilizer material of every 
description, direct or through 
our nearest branch offices; these 
are maintained for your service. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


81 Fulton Street, New York 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHARLESTON, S. c. SAVANNAH, GA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BUENOS AIRES, A. R. 


Sales Agents for 
POTASH IMPORTING 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
United States distributors 
of 
Potash Salts, all grades, of the 
GERMAN POTASH SYNDIKAT 


Sole Agents 
United States and Canada 
ANTONY GIBBS & COMPANY 


Inc. 


Nitrate of Soda 





Importers & dealers in Sulphate 
Ammonia, Blood, Tankage Phos- 
phate and all fertilizer materials 


BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 
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All Genuine German Potash Salts Now Branded 





